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Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.* 


There are two classes of persons who may 
poison themselves with this story. Taken, 
without due allowance of our common every- 
day good sense to neutralize its qualities, it 
is at once nitrogen and oxygen, producing 
on the one class stagnation of the intellect, 
paralysis of the functions of true life, and a 
contented respect for ‘‘decencies forever ;”’ 
on the other, such unnatural stimulus of all 
the powers as shall produce a no less fatal 
result. The former class are the rank and 
file of decent mediocrity, scared by the sad 
experienge of such a life; the latter the young 
girl or youth just conscious of a soul, whom 
it may animate to follow the example it holds 
up, at any cost, since by a law of nature an 
exhibition of martyrdom stimulates enthusi- 
asm, and fresh made converts rushed on Ro- 
man pikes at beholding the blood of the 
saints water the sands of the arena. 

The life before us is the history of one 
eminently womanly by natural impulse, but 
a man by training and philosophy. The man- 
ishness of female characters—Queen Bess 
for example—has ever served to throw into 
relief their inherent womanliness. Marga- 
ret, who had little that was masculine in 
the coarser sense of the term, was fond of 
recognizing in her self a duality of sex with- 
out any very distinct perception, it appears 
to us, of the limits and mutual relations of 
the masculine and feminine elements in her 
character. ‘A man’s ambition,” said she, 
“with a woman’s heart is an evil lot.” 
** Through the woman’s smile looks the male 
eye,’ causing, we may think, a strange, unna- 
tural contortion ; but possibly behind the 
given thought there lurks a kind of allegory. 
Nothing can be less appropriate to such a 
life than the motto chosen from Ben Jonson: 

“ Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purposed her, that should with even powers, 


The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours.” 


* Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 2 yol2. Boston, 
1852. 
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Instead of ever winning the control of her 
own fate, the subject of these memoirs was 
‘blown against forever’ by a harsh east 
wind of destiny. So far from ‘ spinning her 
own free hours’’ it was the glory of her life 
that she acted out the motto of her journal, 
‘Do the duty that lieth nearest thee,’ and 
gave up all control of her own time, for oth- 
ers’ sake, at the moment she was most de- 
sirous to cultivate her powers. 

If we may dare to use a female simile,— 
since Margaret herself, speaking of the pe- 
culiar refrain that characterizes the conver- 
sation and the writings of Carlyle, says “that 
with it, as with a knitting needle, he catches 
up the stitches if he has chanced now and 
then to let fall a row,’’—we should say her life 
became a tangled skein, being wound from 
the wrong end, from the very beginning. 

She might be allegorized under the figure 
of a wild and wayward child, scorning to 
walk the beaten track of life, and wandering 
towards Heaven’s gate in rough and untried 
paths. We see her with flushed cheeks, and 
her blonde hair, with “some sash twisted 
about her, some drapery, something odd in 
the arrangement of her hair and dress,’’ the 
leader of others in these unknown paths, in- 
spiring them with confidence because more 
hopeful, cheerful, self-reliant than they. The 
little band is often struggling through tangled 
grove, and dark morass, where the goal of 
their hopes is hidden from their view; and 
it is ever Margaret who cheers on her com- 
panions. Wesee them sitting on some gras- 
sy slope listening to the animating tones of 
her young voice—watching the pointings of 
her hand. As she draws nearer to the close 
of life, she comes down more into our com- 
mon way. The hum of life increases round 
her steps; she mingles with the pilgrim 
crowd upon the highway, her husband at her 
side, and her baby on her bosom. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller was born at the un- 
picturesque village of Cambridgeport, on the 
23d May, 1810. There are very few artifi- 
cers in word and thought who do not in some 
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period of their literary career contemplate 
an autobiography. Few such works advance 
beyond an early stage; chiefly because the 
period most interesting to a man in his own 
life is that in which growth was his sole bu- 
siness. That Past, from ‘‘the roots of which 
the Present springs”’ is over when he reach- 
es one and _ twenty, and when the narrative 
has crossed the Rubicon of life, it loses its in- 
terest for the autobiographer. 

Margaret has left a fragment of the usual 
length; an unfinished autobiographical ro- 
mance, clear, sensible ; telling what we want 
to know about her youth, as well as if she 
had been subject to a cross-examination. 

She analyses the soil in which she grew. 
We learn the secret of the distortions of the 
plant from the nature of the agencies and 
influences that assisted in its development. 

Health, happiness and holiness should be 
the trinity of childhood. 

The child with a ‘large brain’ must ren- 
der more than common obedience to nature’s 
laws of health; a Margaret Fuller needs a 
larger measure of affection than an ordinary 
child; whilst the holiness of infancy is obe- 
dience and humility. 


In Margaret Fuller none of these condi- 
tions were fulfilled. Her father, a lawyer, 
with an existence ‘“ bread-winning, bread-be- 
stowing,’’ proud of his daughter’s parts, 
made her the victim to paternal vanity. He 
committed the mistake, ‘‘ more common, it 
is to be hoped in the last generation than the 
warnings of physiologists will permit it to be 
in the next. He sought to gain time by 
bringing forward the intellect as early as pos- 
sible.” He made the productions of her ge- 
nius in after life a sort of intellectual Peri- 
gord Pie. 


The seeds of disease were early planted 
in what appears to have been originally a 
healthful constitution. Nervous terrors dis- 
tracted the poor child by night, her own poor 


little pride and zeal to know urging her to 


aggravate the sufferings of her state, day af- 


ter day. The only good gifts she appears to 
have received from her father to counterbal- 
ance the vast wrong done her by his injudi- 
cious training, were an inheritance of strong, 
sound, Yankee good sense, which was the 
salt of her life; and a habit of accuracy in 


speech, rare in the school of thought to which 
she belonged. 

There were no loving influences around 
her. She had no tender, homely nurse to 
give her hearty, healthy, unintellectual sym- 
pathy ; no baby companions, no dumb play- 
mates to call her out of self. She makes 
mention of her mother as of a “fair and flow- 
er-like nature,” loving spontaneously man, 
beast, andtree. A letter from that lady, pre- 
served in the second volume, is full ofa 
beautiful tenderness, and indicative of men- 
tal power, but she seems to have exercised 
no influence over Margaret’s early life. That 
life seems to have been left as lonely as or- 
phanhood. 

As to religion, the idea of ‘Our Father in 
Heaven,” appears to have been left out of 
her education. While she should have eaten 
of the tree of life, she was fed on crude ap- 
ples from the tree of knowledge. The poor 
child’s heart and soul were starved to feed 
the intellect. Dogma and creed she may 
have heard; she went to church whither 
that ‘‘subtle fiend,”’ the first victim to “ pride 
and worse ambition,’ attended his fellow 
sufferer, but the religion that is born of Love 
and tends to love, which is a pervading in- 
fluence of faith, hope, joy, peace, sympathy 
and blessing, was no more taught to her, so 
far as we can see, than to any other infant 
heathen, whether brought up in close squalid 
streets, the cess-pools of civilization, the 
Topsey of a cotton-state, or the cannibal imp 
of a New Zealander. 

As she tells us how, with yearning heart, 
she sat at the back gate of her home, gazing 
as through a black frame into the heaven 
streaked with sunset, kissing the closing lids 
of flowers planted by her mother’s hand, 
while “ambition swelled in her heart to en- 
joy the glories of free agency (!) and be as 
perfect as they,”’ such tenderness of com- 
passion swells the reader’s heart, that he 
longs to be privileged to take some poor child 
like her on his knee, and lead, in such an 
hour of sweet influence, her young thoughts 
to the great Father, who would have given 
a fixed centre to the faith to which Marga- 
ret was constitutionally predisposed. She 
had too much heart to be a skeptic; in after 
life, her faith left to ‘‘ the glories of free agen- 
cy,” caught at the veriest straws, descend- 
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ing into superstitions, admiring a ‘ beautiful 
credulity,’ making symbols out of cyphers, 
and reading signs in the shining of the car- 
buncle, her favorite gem. She had ever a 
strong attraction toward the marvels of Mes- 
mer, and their kindred, which the sage of 
Concord seems to consider a cross between 
science and witchcraft—a ‘goblin brood.” 

Brought up with no companions but her 
books, the first period of her life was devo- 
ted to the predominance of intellect. 

Nothing brought her into sympathy with 
other hearts and other minds. Frem the 
stern old Romans, from whose writings she 
picked up the small, sharp grains which 
were to assist her critical digestion, she ear- 
ly learned to admire strength of will. ‘ Not 
my will, but thine be done,” was a sentiment 
we never find expressed to God or man in her 
letters or biography. From the peremptory 
rebuff administered to the host who ventured 
to express an opinion that she was injuring 
her health by an immoderate use of tea and 
coffee, to the last fatal moment when an in- 
ferior woman would have been subordinate 
to the direction of a seaman, we find in her 
whole career the deification, the enthrone- 
ment, the emprinciplement of self will. 

Actualities she knew nothing of, and in- 
deed despised. Her early life was diseased 
from want of action. All novel readers have 
been warned of the danger of exciting feel- 
ing without giving it relief in active life. In 
Margaret’s early history we see the equal 
danger of exciting thought which has no 
vent in action. The only link that seems 
to have connected her in her childhood with 
her kind was a strong natural love for the 
study of character, a taste fostering and fos- 
tered by her self-complacency. 

The only mind with which she was inti- 
mately acquainted was her own; the only 
interest that connected her with real life was 
an ever-pregnant interest in herself. 

Margaret’s life may be divided into three 
epochs, primary—secondary—and tertiary, 


or intellect, feeling, and action; not unaptly | 
typified in their varieties of outward growth 


raised her an hundred enemies. She met 
the giggling critisisms of her superiors in pop- 
ularity and fashion, with her natural weapons, 
wit, sarcasm, and scorn. ‘A root of bitter- 
ness sprung up in her which years of moral 
culture were needed to eradicate.” 

At the age of 14, her father, roused by her 
state of health to a sense of some of the er- 
rors of his system, sent her to a boarding 
school at Groton, kept by ladies, to whose 
judicious treatment in a crisis of her youth 
she owed, in after life, her ‘‘ love of truth and 
honour.” 

Among her schoolfellows she seems to 
have produced much the effect of an elfin 
changeling. She amused them, she torment- 
ed them, was capricious in her likings, ca- 
pricious in her hates, and unsparing in her 
ridicule. Even the fear and dislike in which 
she was now held increased her self impor- 
tance. The little community seems soon to 
have wearied of her eccentricities, and to 
have consigned “the disagreeable girl’’ to 
the consequences of her reputation. 

Her intercouse with other girls, or perhaps 
the instinct of her age had taught her the 
advantages of female beauty. Her personal 
appearance was undoubtedly plain, though 
such was the influence of the soul upon the 
face that we find persons who admired her, 
speaking often of her beauty. Having dis- 
covered in rouge an improvement to her 
charms, she adopted the practice of wearing 
it. Her companions laid a plan to cure her 
of her whim, and to mortify her vanity, with 
such results that though the scheme was en- 
tirely successful, Margaret became a misan- 
thrope, and proclaimed herself, at 14, the 
enemy of her kind. 

Reproof that wounded not ne’er yet sank deep. 

The snubbing was of essential service to 
Margaret—perhaps a few more lessons of 
like kind administered earlier and more ju- 
diciously, might have been of inestimable 
value. As it was, this experience had a 





marked influence upon her character, though 
it wounded her so deeply, as at the time to 
threaten her life, and to produce symptoms 


by the “ periods” of geology; and so far of nervous insanity. From this she was 
from evincing in her youth those powers of. aroused by the voice of human sympathy, 


sympathy and influence which distinguished 


that sympathy which seeking to enter the in- 


the second period of her history, her first'ner sanctuary of another’s heart, brings of- 


encounter with life, in school experience, | ferings from its own. 
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On leaving school, the ambition of the young 
girl—the Viola proclaiming itself through the 
disguise of Cesaris—turned towards a succes 
de societe. She had no hope of being ad- 
mired for her beauty ; admiration must be 


won by the power of her genius; and with | 


that frank, passionate self analysis which is 
common in the note-books of young women, 
she says, ‘‘I know the obstacles in my way. 
I am wanting in that intuitive tact and polish 
which nature has bestowed upon some, but 
which I must acquire. And on the other 
hand my powers of intellect, though'suffi- 
cient I suppose, are not well disciplined. 
Yet all such hindrances may be overcome 
by an ardent spirit. If I fail, my consola- 
tion shall be found in active employment.” 

For seven years, till Margaret was twen- 
ty-three, her life was mainly one of study. 
As we read lists of works read, criticised 
and digested by so young a mind, we are as- 
tonished at the variety she spread upon her 
intellectual board. And Margaret never took 
opinions second-hand ; she missed no rounds 
in the ladder of learning. She was another 
Pic” de la Mirandola; nor did she merely 
skim over a garden of sweets, she brought 
home with her and stored fresh honey in her 
hive. 

It was during this period that she first be- 
gan to exercise that marvellous and magnetic 
influence, which was the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of her life, and won her troops of 
friends. While stil] a school girl she had 
been introduced “into society, and gathered 


round her every where she went, a knot of 


men of taste enchained by the power of her 
tongue. All testimonies unite in admiration 
of her gifts of conversation ; she highly valu- 
ed them herself, and yet her talk was never 
of that kind which throws and catches the 
swift ball of thought. She needed a free 
space, the concentrated attention of an au- 
dience, and just enough evidence of appre- 
ciation on her hearers” part to start fresh sub- 
jects of illustration. She almost always 
talked upon a subject, the audience around 
her being privileged to listen until her web 
of thought was spun. 

She had an ungraceful manner of speech, 
ever giving you the idea of looking inward ; 
and her voice was the most unmusical of or- 
gans, combining the steam-whistle shrillness 





of New England tones, with a rusty creak 
peculiarly itsown. And yet noperson could 
\resist the fascinations of her speech: it was 
not conversation. You gave up at once all 
hope of giving her your own opinions in 
reply ; you were content to come as a beggar 
to her feast, and accept the rich stores of her 
hospitality. On all occasions too she gave you 
what was choice. You were never insulted 
by feeling that she thought it not worth while 
to set the best she had before you. This 
from such a woman as Margaret, was a deli- 
cate and unconscious kind of flattery, the 
more to be prized, because the world, who 
knew her not, pronounced her fastidious, sar- 
castic, and satirical. 

There is no such thing as perfect tolera- 
tion. The advocate for religious freedom is 
bigotted against the bigot. The ‘line must 
be drawn somewhere.” Margaret’s line let 
in the adulteries of George Sand, and at the 
age of fifteen framed an apology for profli- 
gacy, but shut out that mediocrity which can 
rest content with hfe’s dull commonplace 
routine. 

The effect of her talk was stimulative, and 
so is that of her writing. She inspired all 
who sought her with fresh spiritual alertness. 
Men came to her to read to them the riddle 
of their lives. 

Persons of alf ages and conditions stored 
her museum with their secrets. She kept 
these tales, however, in her private cabinet. 
Her conversational resources were so rich, 
that she had never need to draw on such de- 
posits for the amusement of her circle. 

‘Wherever she felt an interest she in- 
spired an interest,’ says one of her biogra- 
phers. A sentiment which, if we make par- 
tial exception for opposing influences, is ever 
true. But the interest that Margaret exhib- 
ited in others, seems to have been of that 
kind with which a geologist delights him- 
self in antediluvian spoils. The quick thrill 
of brotherhood which draws heart to heart— 
which cannot express itself for very fulness 
of sympathy—which loses all thought of 
self; identifying us with the person pitied 
or beloved—does not seem to have been that 
which knit Margaret to her friends. She 
has been compared, by one who knew her, 
to an ant-eater, seizing on every new speci- 
men that came within her reach, sucking the 
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juices of its life, and throwing away the shell. 
It is certain that in time she exhausted many 
of her friendships, and when that was the 
case, went frankly to the person it concern- 
ed and told him so. 

Her influence over women was even greater 
than that she exercised on men. And this 
we understand. She had on her own sex a 
masculine influence ;—an influence strength- 
ening, supporting, stimulating ; which caused 
young girls to be almost in love with her. 
We have seen similar instances, but always 
in women not popular with men; but Mar- 
garet’s delicate, feminine perceptions, and 
courageous assertion of womanliness, gave 
her an equal influence with the sex to which 
she did not belong. 

We doubt, however, whether the charm 
she exercised on men brought in those days 
many lovers to her feet. The most impor- 
tant passage in a woman’s life is always care- 
fully expunged from her biography. In this 
case more pains than usual have been taken 
to obliterate all clues that might lead us to 
the history of her love. That Margaret Ful- 
ler’s young life had its secret, and her heart 
its bleeding wound, we should have known 
without the indications so entwined with the 
substance of her letters, that no expurgator 
could quite tearthemaway. ‘I have played 
the game of life,” she says, ‘ and lost.’ 

There is no part of Margaret’s history 
more touching than the patient courage with 
which she 

“ Bates no jot of heart or hope,” 

after the sunshine faded from her existence. 
As the fever patient moans for water, so does 
the woman of intellect for love ; itis needed 
to repair the waste in the moral system, and 
when Margaret sighed from the depths of 
her young heart “none love me best,” no 
still small voice spoke the comforting sweet 
answer in the Christian Year of Keble.* 


* There are who sigh that no fond heart is theirs, 
None love them best. O vain and selfish sigh, 
Out of the bosom of His love He spares— 
The Father spares the Son, for thee to die; 
For thee He died—for thee He lives agai: : 
O’er thee He watches in His boundless reign. 


Thou art as much His care, as if beside 

Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth ; 
The sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 

To light up worlds or wake an angel’s mirth; 
They shine and shine with unexhausted store— 
Thou art thy Saviour’s darling—seek no more. 


Her passionate attachment for little chil- 
dren was at once one of the beautiful traits 
of her life, and an indication of this yearn- 
ing for affection. She was at all times 
ready to leave an admiring circle to enjoy 
the dear delight of giving pleasure to a child. 
And childhood repaid her amply with its 
love ;—a love given to herself. She felt that 
one can fill a child’s cup of happiness to the 
brim, while to the man the draught of joy 
we offer is but the overlying sweetness in- 
tended to disguise some wholesome bitter- 
ness within. 

Cut off, as she believed, from woman’s 
dearest ties ;—well knowing that affection 
must enrich the soil in which a woman finds 
her full development; she sought this ele- 
ment of health and growth in friendship, 
which in part supplied herneed. Yet there 
was no mutuality in her friendships. She 
dispensed gifts—but received none. She 
poured out at her friends’ feet the costliest 
libations—less for their sakes than from a 
sense of fulness. Such prodigality is well 
in love—and common ; 





Loftier minds to lower cleave 
With ampler love, (as that which flows 
From a rich source,) than these to those; 
For still the source not object gives 
The daily food whereon love lives. 


But the heart grows lonely with nothing but 
such friendships, and Margaret’s letters bear 
witness to her disappointment. She con- 
fessed this inequality by rarely meeting her 
friends’ confidence with a like return. She 
was toevery man who sought her aid a Sibyl. 
She showed him how to shape the rough ma- 
terials he had at hand into some form of use 
and beauty. Sibyl-like she dwelt in solitude. 
The moment she descended from her tripod, 
gave others her own confidence, and reveal- 
ed herself a woman—the prestige vanished, 
and she lost much of her influence over her 
friend. 

Much has been said of her arrogance and 
egotism ; and many have quoted in proof the 
passage in which she says with a frankness 
that almost robs us of our sneer, ‘I now 
know all the people worth knowing in Amer- 
ica, and I find no intellect comparable to my 
own’’(!) As the victim of intense self-con- 
sciousness, we are disposed to defend her from 








this charge. Like all near-sighted people, she 
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was subjective and reflective in her habit of 
mind. She had looked within and studied 
her own character, till every trait she found 
acquired vast importance. She thought her- 
self the person most superior and most in- 
teresting, and she announced to others the 
result of her observations with an honest 
conviction of their novelty and importance. 
She treated her own mind and heart as some 
fond parents treat an only child. Unused to 
watch the progressive development of infan- 
cy, they believe their specimen a prodigy ; 
whilst all the time it is unfolding its young 
life like any other child. 

When Margaret was twenty-five, her father 
purchased a small farm at Groton; and moved 
with his family into a new home. In after 
years Margaret was little attracted at Brook 
Farm to the system that combined material 
with intellectual labor, and the necessity of 
sewing up coarse seams and training up rude 
servants, whilst Goethe, Richter, and Ugo 
Foscolo were in her head, made discord in 
her life, or as she expresses it, ‘“‘ threw her 
out of immediate relations with material 
things.’’ She had quitted a sphere, in which 
ambition found itself too cramped, to enter 
on New England country life, where every 
superiority is forced to earn its pardon. Her 
sympathetic nature, however, soon began to 
make and find new interests in harmony 
with the life around. She also undertook 
the task of teaching the young children of 
the family, partly from an honest, indepen- 
dent wish to do something which gave hera 
title to accept from her father’s purse the 
promised delight of European travel. About 
this time she formed an intimacy with Miss 
Martineau, a practical woman, earnestly de- 
voted to the task of setting to rights this 
world’s disorder ; who had probably some in- 
fluence in giving her an interest in actual 
life. 

After two years’ residence at Groton, her 
father died suddenly of cholera. Margaret’s 
simple expression of natural feeling when 
her heart was stirred to its depths by the 
sight of her mother’s helpless grief, and a 
sense of her own bereavement, is in striking 
contrast to the outpourings of aspiration and 
disappointment which precede it in her jour- 
nal. And this is one of the most noble pas- 
sages in a life thickly studded with high 





places, each of which has its altar of sacri- 
fice. She became at once the parent of the 
family. Her life said Amen to the prayer 
ultered in the first hours of her loss, ‘‘ Make 
me wise and strong for the performance of 
immediate duties, and ripen me by what 
means Thou seest best, for those which lie 
beyond.” 





The great desire of her life had been to 
go abroad. She wished to write the life of 
Goethe, for which she had read largely, and 
thought much ; and during her projected trip, 
in company with friends of congenial tastes, 
she hoped to collect the necessary materials. 
But when she found the family must live on 
a diminished income, she at once gave up 
the plan, and although those for whose sakes 
she sacrificed her journey, reiterated their 
entreaties that she would take the needful 
sum, and carry out the plan on which her 
‘temporal all seemed hanging,”’ she perse- 
vered in her act of self-renunciation. That 
Poverty in which some modern philanthro- 
pists see but the ‘Parent of crime,’’ has 
other offspring—a thousand noble and he- 
roic virtues—a thousand beautiful affections 
bearing in their hands the offerings of love, 
wet with the dew of the soul. With pa- 
tient energy Margaret resolved to devote 
herself to her new duties, and went to Bos- 
ton at the age of 26 to be a teacher in the 
school of Mr. Alcote—a gentleman with a 
new, “safe and natural’ plan of instruction, 
of whom a sage professor said in measured 
speech, “‘ He draws out his boys’ minds until 
he leaves them none.”’ 


Besides her daily labour in this school, she 
set up several classes of instruction in the 
modern languages; translated German sev- 
eral days in the week to Dr. Channing, and 
devoted herself to the study of art, making 
the most of every opportunity afforded her 
in the Gallery of the Atheneum. She also 
accepted an invitation to become the princi- 
pal of a school in Providence. Her ready 
sympathy and love of youth gave her a 
great and stimulative influence over the 
minds of her pupils. She was strictly con- 
scientious in her intercourse with young per- 
sons, and when they sought her advice on 
family affairs, or points of conscience, she 
not only always gave it with great judgment, 
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but with a scrupulous recognition of the 
claims and rights of others. 

In 1841 she formed the project of turning 
to monied account her talent for conversa- 
tion, and issued her prospectus for a project, 
which, though called ‘a weekly meeting for 
conversation,’ was more properly a series of 
lectures by Margaret herself, before a select 
audience of ladies privileged to make re- 
marks and to ask questions. The first series, 
like the bull’s hide that bounded Carthage, 
was limited in its apparent scope, but so dis- 
posed as to include every species of social, 
spiritual and intellectual topic. As we read 
the subjects of discourse—‘‘ The generation 
of Heaven and Earth; then the Will, (Ju- 
piter) ; the Understanding, (Mercury) ;”— 
‘The celestial inspiration of genius, per- 
ception, and transmission of the divine law, 
(Apollo) ; the terrene inspiration, the im- 
passioned abandonment of genius, (Bac- 
chus) ;’’—we are not in the least surprised 
that when men who were admitted to the 
assembly, played the part of the Queen of 
Sheba before Solomon, and “proved her 
with hard questions,’’ Margaret grew impa- 
tient of their ‘‘ headiness ;’’ and as, to use 
her own words on another occasion, she was 
accustomed to deference and needed it for 
the boldness and animation her part required, 
the ‘‘animated no,’’ or even the no inar- 
ticulate, did not assist the current of her con- 
versation. 

A most amusing sample of the style of 
thing is given upon the simple subject— 
« What is life?” when Margaret as prelimi- 
nary to the exposition of her views, request- 
ed the unpremeditated opinion of the ladies 
round her. Since the publication of Miss 
Edgeworth’s famous jumble of words into a 
narrative of nonsense, ‘“ So she went into the 
garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make an 
apple-pie,’’ &c., such dn indiscriminate con- 
fusion from the dictionary—such “ galima- 
tias’’ and ‘“phebus’*—has never puzzled 
the common sense of reader and compositor. 

The question, indeed, as Miss Fuller pro- 
pounded it, seems a little difficult to answer ; 
no distinction being recognized between ani- 


* La galimatias renferme une obscurité profonde, et n’a 
de soi-méme nul sens raisonable. Le phebus n’est pas si 
obscur eta un brillant qui signifie ou semble signifier 
quelque chose, le soleil y entre d’ordinaire, et c’est ce 





mal and spiritual existence—the life of the 
beast and the higher life of a man. 

“ What is life?’ asked Marga,et; and 
Miss P— replies, “ Life is division from 
one’s principle of life in order to a conscious 
reorganization. We are cut up by time and 
circumstance, in order to feel our reproduc- 
tion of the eternal law!” 

“What is life?’ we said, after reading 
this bewildering definition, to a young girl 
atour side. ‘“Life,’’ she answered, smiling, 
‘(is a prelude played in the same key with 
that which is to foliow.”’ 

«« What is life ?’’ we asked, stopping a wit 
a moment after. ‘* Life—in the language of 
Mantalin—is a ‘ demnition grind,’”’ she an- 
swered in a hurry. Answers which would 
have been rejected at once, as symbolical, 
not definitive, if given in this class, where 
thought had been strained till its expression 
became cloudy, but which we submit give a 
far better idea of life to those whom it con- 
cerns, than the seven replies of these wise 
dames, including that of Margaret. No won- 
der that when asked to repeat the definition 
the next week she had entirely forgotten it. 

In or about 1839 transcendentalism came 
into fashion. Its rise and progress are amu- 
singly sketched by one of Margaret’s biog- 
raphers, who has held his quarterstaff in the 
middle, and hit lustily about him with both 
ends. The transcendental mind required 
speech, and the “ Dial,” established in 1839, 
became the organ of the party. The gali- 
matias and phebus it contained, afforded abun- 
dant amusement to the scoflfing crowd. Cap- 
ital parodies and caricatures testified the pub- 
lic sense of the whims, whimsies and mis- 
takes of the new party. Meanwhile the 
Dial commended itself to a sense of want 
both in Great Britain and this country, since 
years after it had passed into the lists of ex- 
tinct periodicals, Mr. Emerson and Marga- 
ret found its volumes on Scottish shelves. 

Margaret became the editor of this pro- 
duction, and with her customary lavish gen- 
erosity, devoted to it not only time, thought, 
and toil, for a very unremunerative stipend, 
but one of the cherished projects of her life. 
qui a donné lieu en notre langue au nom de phebus. Ce 
n’est pas que quelque fois le phebus ne devienne obscur 
jusqu’a n’étre pas entendn, mais alors le galimatias s’en 


joint, ce ne sont que brillans et que ténébres de tous 
cétés.— Bonhom, Entretien d’ Ariste et d’ Eugéne. 
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She worked into a magazine article the 
thoughts garnered for her life of Goethe ; 
and contributed some of her best articles to 
its pages. At this period her familiarity with 
German works Teutonized her writing. Her 
mental susceptibility was so great that her 
style was subject to such influences. The 
language of her letters from Italy is a close 
translation of Italian idiom ; and she altered 
her style of writing according to the nature 
of her correspondent, and her relations with 
him. 

The threads drawn out of her correspon- 
dence and woven into the warp of her biog- 
raphy, give us by no means a favourable or 
just view of the value of her letters. The 
extracts are of various kinds, some racy, 
sketchy, and descriptive, but the large mass 
are mere expressions of exaggerated senti- 
mentality. There are some letters written 
from abroad to Mr. Emerson, on which we 
should have grudged the old amount of Ocean 
postage. 

Her home relations meanwhile were truly 
beautiful. A story was once told us of a 
hoary skeptic who objected, when a young 
clergyman was reasoning beside his bed of 
the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty 
Father, that ‘he could have made things 
much better than they were.” ‘‘ How so?” 
asked the pastor. ‘I would make people 
old,—and all their lives they should be grow- 
ing young,’’ was the prompt answer. The 
value of this improvement may be tested in 
the case of Margaret Fuller. She was taught, 
as life advanced, the lessons of home-love 
she should have learned in infancy. Noth- 
ing can be more lovely than her relations 
with her mother,—nothing more touching 
than the expressions of appreciative tender- 
ness with which Mrs. Fuller has borne testi- 
mony to the life of her daughter at home. 

And yet during this period of her life 
she was extremely wretched. The golden 
dreams of her young life had faded into gray. 
Amongst her trials was a sense of her un- 
popularity amongst a large class of persons 
of refinement, a quality on which she set an 
exaggerated value, making it stand for more 
than it was entitled to represent. From her 
earliest school days she had looked with 
longing eye on the “sour grapes”’ of the Bel- 
gravia of Boston. 











She did not like to feel excited great attention, especially amongst 








there was an inner sanctuary of fashion 
which had never tendered her its pass-key. 

Under these circumstances Margaret’s re- 
moval to New York, where she spent two 
years writing for the “ Tribune,”’ was a for- 
tunate change. She then mixed more in 
general society, and instead of being always 
exalted on a pedestal, and fumed with the 
incense of adulation, she came down into 
our common life, and walked upon a level 
with others. She learned something too, du- 
ring these years, of political and social dis- 
putes, topics which hitherto she had neglect- 
ed and despised. We have quite an amu- 
sing complaint from Mr. Greeley, that the 
woman who had advocated the rights of 
her sex to be “ shtp-captatns if they would,” 
should require the protection of his man- 
hood, and be rigorous in exacting the com- 
pliment of his arm. But Margaret was by 


‘no means disposed to relinquish “ ladies’ 


rights” as preliminary to the redress of the 
“wrongs of women.” Mr. Greeley wasright 
enough,—but so was Margaret. The ques- 


tion of woman’s rights as stated in vol. II, 


p- 155, is in danger from both horns of a di- 
lemma. Once place the sexes on all points 
on an equality, as “ simply persons—as hu- 
man beings’’—and the 


Dynastic reasons of larger bones, 


destroy the equality at once by creating the 
relation of protected and protector. 

In 1846 Margaret sailed for Europe with 
some New York friends. She was going 
from a circle where she was so fully known 
that her very name excited at once either 
prejudice or enthusiam. Instead of being 
approached by every new acquaintance as 
the Margaret Fuller, from whom he was jus- 
tified in expecting such and such things, she 
was entering a new sphere, in which supe- 
rior persons might meet her as a stranger, 
‘ignorant that she was remarkable.” This 
put her in a less false position than that she 
had long occupied, and gave her a better 
point of view from which to measure the 
pretensions of other persons. 

Soon after she reached England, a collec- 
tion of her papers on “ Literature and Art,” 
written for magazines at home was published 
in London by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, and 
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the Quakers. The “Spectator,” which ranks Italian refugees in London had established a 
foremost as a literary journal, holding with small school for organ-grinding boys, and on 
judicial calmness its mirror in an author’s the second anniversary of its opening were 
face,—so coldly just—so sparing in appro- to give their little pupils a treat of macca- 
bation, said: ‘roni. We were invited to witness the cele- 
‘These volumes slender in bulk, but rich bration, and the party with whom we went 
in matter, are all we have yet seen of the included Margaret Fuller. We assembled 
writings of the author. If this be a faultin in the school room, where speeches were 
us, it is one which we long to repair, for we’ made by several persons, amongst them Ma- 
have seen enough to assure us that Margaret. riotti, and Mazzini, whom, we believe Miss 
Fuller is worthy to hold her place among the | Fuller had never seen uatil that evening. 
highest order of female writers of our day.| After these gentlemen had spoken, Margaret 
. The present volumes present | was requested to address the children, which 
to us the thoughts of a fresh and discerning she did in English, speaking of the schools 
mind, delicately susceptible of all impres-|in her own country, and of the pleasure she 
sions of beauty ; earnest, generous, and se- had i in meeting us all there. It was not a 
rene; expressing itself in language of varied | very pleasant exhibition ; her defects of in- 
compass, for the most part singularly grace- tonation being exaggerated by a sense of the 
ful and appropriate. The criticism in these! peculiarity of her position, in which though 
volumes if not always faultless, is at least it was not a feminine one, she bore herself 
always of the kind which expands the mind jin a lady-like manner. 
of the student and prompts him tonew trains} After a few weeks spent in Paris, she at 
of thought.” length set foot upon the soil of Italy. Itwas 
Margaret was distinguished by the acute-|in 1847, when the elements of European so- 
ness of her critical faculty ; a gift very rarely | ciety were seething and simmering, previ- 
indeed bestowed on woman. In her own ous to boiling over in a state of Revolution. 
country she is best known as a writer by her She reached “Ttaly i in the first days of enthu- 
Summer on the Lakes, and her Women | siasm for Pio Nono, when his popular name 
of the Nineteenth Century; to which these|was the “ good father,’ and gold and dam- 
critical papers are very far superior in mat- ask lined the streets through which he rode. 
ter and tone. She had the art of culling Urged onward by the applause and the affec- 
beauties from a book, and binding them into tion that attended his first acts, he opened 
posies, so that not the least valuable part of prison doors to liberate the debtor and the 
her reviews are the selected passages. shar i atisionl offender, nor feared to close them 
poetry, of which she wrote large quantities, upon men of place who impeded the pro- 
and of which no collection has been made, | gress of his political reformation. It was 
is mere prose ‘‘tagged with rhyme.” Her said he would establish free trade, rail roads, 
sketches of persons whom she met abroad! and prosperity. Every boon he gave was 
are very good, particularly that of Mr. Car-| accepted with that gratitude which isa “keen 
-lyle, ‘the powerful smith, the Siegfried ;|sense of future favour.”’ 
melting all the old iron in his furnace till! Meantime, in Italy, where female beauty 
it glows to a sunset red, and burns you,'is a thing of course, and female passions 
if you senselessly go too near.” It was lightly slip their leash, the rose-water senti- 
hardly to be expected that Margaret would ment, and the purely intellectual activity of 
cordially enjoy conversation with one who Northern life were very fresh, very new, 
always seizes upon the most cherished opin- and very much admired. A crowd of eager, 


. . . . 











ions of his hearer, and turning them wrong 
side out, proceeds to ravel out their unsightly 
threads. 


It was at this period we first knew Marga-| 
Our second interview took place under’ 
She was standing 
The| 


ret. 
peculiar circumstances. 
on the threshold of her Italian life. 


Vou. XX---18 





‘patriotic youths thronged the small room 


where Margaret Fuller lived alone, and lis- 
tened to her talk with the deepest interest 
and devotion. In this new state of exist- 
ence the old wounds began to ache afresh, 
an ever-recurring sense of the unnatural po- 
sition of that woman who keeps herself afloat 
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in life ‘‘ without corks and without strength 
to swim,’”’ made the womanly home-ties that 
she had missed in life seem doubly dear. 
Her heart had nothing to fall back upon— 
not even religious trust. She was still say- 
ing, “I want a system which shall suffice to 
my character and in whose application I 
shall have faith.” Lonely—unhappy wo- 
man! The voice which said ‘‘Come unto 
me all ye that are weary and heavy laden,” 
had been shut out from her soul. Over and 
over again she sighs for rest, speaking of life 
as a lost game, in which she was weary of 
her part. “I am tired out,”’ she says; ‘tired 
of thinking and hoping.’ Poverty, too, 
pressed all her tastes and hopes with iron 
hand. She had forgotten the advice she gave 
to a younger brother, ‘“‘ Keep free from false 
ties; they are the curse of life. I find my- 
self so happy here, alone and free.”’ 

Not long after she reached Rome she had 
encountered the young Marquis Giovanni 
Angelo Ossoli. They met, as it was rare for 
her to meet a friend, under true masculine 
and feminine relations. He did not meet 
her, when he first saw her, as the remarka- 
ble woman, sought because he wanted to 
chip off from their intercourse some witty 
word or some wise thought to carry home as 
a spoil. He knew nothing about her when 
he encountered her in St. Peter’s, but that 
she was a woman who had lost her friends, 
and with gentlemanly courtesy he offered to 
conduct her to her party. This led to an ac- 
quaintance and an offer of marriage. Marga- 
ret refused his hand and quitted Rome for 
Florence, but wearying more and more of her 
unprotected life, fancy,—as any woman would 
at thirty-six,—painted in glowing tints the 
worth and happiness of domestic ties. 

We doubt if in the love of early years she 
had experienced the full passionate devotion 
which smote the chord of self which passed 
in music out of sight. Her love seems to 
have been after its first fever, a calculating, 
critical affection which weighed its objects 
in the balance ; till weary reason sank ex- 
hausted, a sense of the necessities of sim- 
ple womanhood prevailed, and she married 
a man whose chief attractions were his ‘‘un- 
swerving and tender love for her,’’ and his 
exemption from the well-weighed “faults 
of genius and enthusiasm.” 


It was a private marriage, and was conceal- 
ed for nearly two years. By it she placed 
herself in a position deeply humiliating, she 
gained nothing in the end from all her pain, 
and sowed herself at every step a crop of 
cares and sorrows. 

She must have led a strange and painful 
life in Rome after this dateless marriage. In 
the summer of 1848 she was forced into re- 
tirement amongst the mountains. Her baby 
was born at the old classical town of Rieti, 
amongst the Umbrian hills. It was nearly 
impossible for her husband to visit her ;— 
quite impossible that he should stay with her; 
and this poor lonely woman, struggling with 
poverty, sickness and inexperience, was left 
alone in a strange land, amongst wild people 
who plundered and maltreated her. ‘They 
made me suffer much,’’ she says, “ during 
those first days.” 

Meantime the “ hell broth’ of Revolution 
thickened in the Roman States. The Pope, 
after having been dragged at the back of the 
chariot of Reform which he had set in mo- 
tion, made his escape to Gaeta. Italian lib- 
eralism became the heir of the embarrass- 
ments before which he fled. Its leaders en- 
tered into power at once and proclaimed the 
Roman Republic. In the midst of these 
events Margaret returned to Rome, leaving 
her child at nurse, and her marriage unac- 
knowledged even to her dearest friends. To 
the scruple of sentimental delicacy which 
would not tell her mother she had married, 
until her husband’s sister could know it too, 
she sacrificed true delicacy, tried the confi- 
dence of all her friends, and outraged her 
own sensibilities as a woman and a daughter. 
And yet though deeply erring upon this point, 
how beautiful henceforth her life becomes ! 
When she returned with aching heart to Rome 
the clouds hung low over the Eternal City. 
She and her husband after their first inter- 
view with Mazzini knew that the struggle 
to preserve the little republic was but a for- 
lorn hope, and gave their all—not with the 
joyful eagerness of confidence, but with cour- 
ageous, self-denying determination. While 
the French bombarded Rome, Ossoli upon 
the wall was one of her defenders. His 
wife, with her heart torn with anxiety for 
the welfare of her nursling at Rieti, was ex- 
erting herself nobly at the hospitals, and as 
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she listened to the groans of the wounded, | given all her strength to bear the burthens of 
dying comrades of her husband, she felt that others, no faithful soul had helped her with 
‘another shot might take him from her, or her own. 
bring him to her in the hospital.” Nevertheless the confidence with which 
Here at last she found her sphere of ac- the announcement of her marriage was gen- 
tion. Now at length,—but for the entan- erally received, served to strengthen Mar- 
gled web of secrecy in which she had in-| garet’s trust in human kindliness: The mar- 
volved herself, from the fear lest Ossoli’s pre-| riage was now openly proclaimed, and the 
mature confession of his marriage with a) husband and wife moved slowly through the 
Protestant and a revolutionist might separate | mountains of the Papal States to Florence. 
him still further from his family, and des-|‘« It was the serene and glowing hour before 
troy his slender prospect of advancement,— | the sun went down.” 
all ‘heavenly aspects’ would have smiled} The enthusiastic devotion with which 
upon her life even through the lurid cloud of Margaret made herself beloved by the Ital- 
cannon smoke that settled over the beloved. lan peasantry is abundantly attested by ma- 
city. The Princess Belgiojoso, a woman | ny a touching story. The ‘cara signora’”’ 
who began life with a treatise on philosophy, | and “cara buona donna’ were the names by 
and has since pulled the wires of every rev-| which she was familiarly known. 
olution, took the direction of the hospitals,; Nino was teaching her the lessons she 
where she made Margaret the second incom-|should have learned in her own infancy. 
mand ; and the practical good sense, the! Her heart had been born old and it was grow- 
order, and the conscientious self-devotion of ing young. How touchingly she speaks of 
the New England character came out admi-| her own mother’s love, while her heart yearns 
rably in the hour of trial. ‘ All the work so tenderly over her father’s memory! ‘‘What 
was skilfully divided, so that there was no a difference,” she says, “it makes to come 
confusion or hurry; and from the chaotic home to a child! how it fills up all the gaps 





confusion in which these places had been left 
by the priests—who previously had charge of 
them—they brought them to a state of per- 
fect regulation and discipline.” ‘ Ah!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, suffering with every pang 
which her slender purse could not relieve, 
and remembering the generous bounty of the 
merchant princes of her city, ‘“‘ what would 
I have given that I could have spoken to one 


of the Lawrences or the Phillipses; they, 


could and would have saved the misery.” 
At length came the assault on Rome. In 
all history monarchs have as a rule sustained. 
each other, but there has been no “ Holy) 
Alliance’ between republics. The feeble, 
republic of the Tiber was crushed under the | 
iron heel of her sister of the Seine. The 


private hopes of Margaret and Ossoli fell’ 


with the hopes of their country. They re- 
tired to Rieti where they had left their child 


she could bear. The little Angelino neg- 
lected by his mercenary nurse, ‘‘ worn to a 
shadow, his childish grace all gone, was too 
weak to smile or lift his little hands.” It 
seemed to her unjust that while she had 


of life, just in the way that is most conso- 
ling, most refreshing!” Every thing in life 
was now connected with her boy. . If she 
walked in the public grounds she watched 
the children at their play, because such 
would be ere long the sports of Angelino. 
If her eye caught the glitter of the uniforms 
of Austria, her heart, connecting Angelino 
| with all her dearest hopes, said, “they will 
be perked out of Italy when Angelino is a 
man.’ 

In May 1850, the family party left Flo- 
rence for America. Ossoli was penniless, 
and Rome could offer her defender no asy- 
lum but a prison. They were too poor to 
travel overland to Havre or to England and 
make the passage in an ocean steamer. We 
need not dwell upon the details of the voy- 
‘age. The story, not less touching than the 





. shipwreck of Virginia, has been repeated 
Alas! the mother’s punishment for the wife’s | 
error of concealment was almost greater than 


again and again. On the day they were to 
have landed in New York, the vessel struck 
upon the sands of Fire Island. In the long 
pretence of that dreadful night, when Mar- 
garet sat at the foot of the foremast clad in 
the white robe which was to serve her as a 
shroud, what deeds of heroism were done 
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140 Sonnet. [ Marcu, 
under the name of duty! In vain their faint-| not suffered to form my own creed. When 
ing hope was buoyed, until day dawned, by I see the doubts and perplexity always trou- 
thinking of the /ife-boat—could they live till bling minds not so formed, it seems almost 
then. But morning broke and they could as if this were my greatest blessing. May 
see her lying idle and unmanned upon the I never prove ungrateful for this, as I have 
shore. Nino and Ossoli were Margaret’s all, been for so many others.’’ 
in life—and:alas! she would not consent to| With respect to the literary merit of this 
any plan of escape that had a chance in its, work, not all the pleasant style and powers 
favour, because they could not share it to-|of analysis of Clarke, the wealth of illus- 
gether. ‘tration and analogy of Emerson, combined 

All perished. The baby corpse yet warm | with the fluency and descriptiveness of Chan- 
was washed on shore. The bodies of Mar-|ning could make of it a good biography. 
garet and Ossoli never came to land. Her Margaret was eminently a progressive per- 
history of the Italian struggle—her most son. The interest of the first 35 years of 
cherished literary work—was also lost. It her life consists almost entirely in the devel- 
is a touching fact that the only papers of any opment of her character. Either of these 
value that escaped were the love letters that gentlemen might have written her biography, 
had passed between her and Ossoll. |but from the system pursued of a plurality 

All else had perished. The marble form of authors it is entirely impossible to follow 
of her dead infant, and the records of a late out her development. As soon as we fancy 
but tender married love, seem like 2a mute| we have gained a certain insight into her 
plea for sisterhood and gentle judgment, | character, the thread is broken off and anoth- 
made by this woman so beloved, yet so ca-/er fastened on. It is partly for this reason 
lumniated, whose own mind, like a troubled this article has been written. The book gave 
sea, cast up mire and dirt, and gold and gems. | us little satisfaction when first read. And 
Had Nino lived who had already taught ber; we trust we have done no injustice to Mar- 
much, he might have also led her to a sim- | garet Fuller while presenting to the readera 
ple faith. She might, guiding his infant! more connected view of her very remarka- 
steps, have entered the Kingdom of Heaven ble character. 
as a little child. Had she had the faintest no- 
tion of what true christianity is, how much 
suffering she might have been spared; but 
with a most conscientious spirit, always seek- . Lg 
ing for the truth, she never found anything 
to rest on. ‘ Walking through dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none,” might be the SONNET. 
motto of these volumes. The book, such as 
it is, is the saddest thing we ever read, not 
only from the external circumstances of her; Kind words thou speakest, in a gentle tone, 
life which were sufficiently trying, but from a Mga eneer.ane may sempte homey 

y : > - , who a traveller from thy sunnier zone 
her entire and constant disappointment in Wert pleased amid our varymg scenes to roam ; 
herown theories. She constantly expressed| Even speechas sweet, with courteous manners fraught, 
strongly her weariness of ]ife—how all had ay ene hawpbality eophinrd 
Se ' , ave cheered the children of the North who sought 
failed ;—but there is no looking beyond, no Thy clime, Hygein’s priceless boon to find; 
resting on the hope of aneternal home where! So. may such golden net-work of the heart 
we shall see all things in the light of God. Whose living links no warlike steel shall rend, 
. | Embrace our native land in every part, 

She speaks of heaven, and of heavenly hopes | And firmness to its glorious union lend ; 
occasionally, but not in the way that one| So let thy friendship spread its kindling rave, 
would do who was accustomed to lean upon And do a patriot’s work, and win a iniastrel’s praise. 
the promises of the gospel. ‘‘CanI ever be L. H. Sicoursex. 
sufficiently grateful,” said a friend to us, on 
laying down this story, “ that from my very * See an article entitled “ Memories of Home Travels” 


~ . in the January number of the “Southern Literary Mes- 
infancy I was taught what I should believe, | senger.” : 
‘ 
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water, that the sight of the familiar furniture 
might speak to me of home and the custo- 
mary associations of terra firma. Byron’s 
In a former number we gave an imperfect address to the ocean is worthy of his sub- 
sketch of some of the scenes of a recent ject and of his genius, but J must confess to 
northern tour. We wish we could now place @ more perfect sympathy with the feelings of 
upon these pages, in warm and glowing co-|Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters when they say “Is 
lours, a few of the pleasant pictures that re- there any peace in ever climbing up the 
main in memory of sojourns in the Palmet-|climbing wave?” 
to State, of visits to southern Louisiana, and 
of the ascent of the Mississippi, and its beau- 
tiful tributary, the Ohio, with here and there 
glimpses of the fine mountain scenery of| Poets have always found the sea a source 
Western Virginia, and of the valleys of Green- | of rapturous inspiration, but to me, it is ever 
brier county with their fountains of health the “melancholy main,” and I do not won- 
for the invalid, and their invigorating resorts | der that mermaids, as they sit upon the rocks 
for the pleasure seeking tourist. icombing their yellow hair, are represented 
Fashion draws us so strongly toward the as singing in strains so sorrowful, that the 
watering places of the North, that we over- wandering sailor turns away his ear as from 
look the attractions of our own region of a death dirge. 
country, and remain ignorant of the beauty| The morning of the third day after leav- 
of Southern scenery, and of the enjoyment ing New York found usin Charleston. This 
of looking upon it associated with the ame- city cannot boast of regular architectural 
nities of Southern homes, and the kindness beauty, but there is something pleasing in 
of Southern hospitality. Among reminiscen- the appearance of the veranda-encircled 
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“ Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam,” 





ces—cherished by the heart as well as the houses, shaded by dense shrubbery, suggest- | 


ail | 
memory—lI have none more vivid than those 


connected with the State of South Carolina. 
It was a bright October afternoon when I 
embarked from New York on a steamer for 
Charleston. The dark shadows of evening 
found us on the broad Atlantic. I know of 
few situations that produce deeper feelings 
of loneliness than a solitary seat, at night, 
on the deck of a vessel on the wide ocean. 
There is nothing familiar on which the eye 
can rest. The stars seem to have lost their 
gentle influences, and to look coldly out from 
the infinite depths of the heavens. It is 
‘water, water everywhere’’—an uncertain 
and changing element. Even in calm wea- 
ther, every ship upon its bosom obeys its 
mighty pulsations, and when raised into fury 
by the tempest, how wild the tumult, and 
how like a tiny leaf the proudest bark is cast 
from wave to wave, ascending on their tops 
to the heights of heaven, and then suddenly 
sinking again to the deep places of the wa- 
ters. The words “ mother earth’ fall pleas- 
antly on the ear when spoken at sea. We 
would then fain give some endearing appel- 
lation to the stable land, and I have often 
gone to the cabin, after long gazing upon the 


ing ideas of coolness and luxury united with 
the fragrance and flowers of summer. To 
an eye accustomed for several months to the 
unsullied paint, and the new aspect of the 
Northern cities, it is doubly grateful to look 
upon the sombre colored walls in this humid 
atmosphere, giving to them, whether rightly 
or not, a history in the past, and associating 
them with the attractive olden time. The 
Battery is the only public promenade in 
Charleston. It commands a fine view of the 
bay, and on a warm evening, fanned by the 
soft sea breeze, and under the light of a full 
moon, one cam imagine few spots more 
charming. On leaving Charleston for Co- 
lumbia, the capital of the State, the rail road 
passes through a low, level country for many 
miles. There is nothing in the autumnal 
hues of its vegetation, or its fresh verdure 
when seen in early spring, to remind one of 
the malaria by which it is visited. This road 
is not constructed over a picturesque region 
but a lover of nature will find beauties, where 
a person indifferent to her varied aspects, 
would see only dreary barrenness. About 
sixty miles from Charleston, the village of 
| Orangeburg is seen among the trees, and as 
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you pass rapidly by i it, the fine residence of | \judgment, renders his companionship deep- 
Judge G. is descerned, surrounded by aly intereSting and instructive. Columbia is 
grove of oaks and pines, with rural seats un-| made attractive by the charms of its culti- 
der their shades, and gravelled walks for| vated society, and by the polite attentions 
morning and evening rambles. This man-|its inhabitants are ever ready to accord to 
sion is consecrated to me by many remem-| strangers. The town has many fine public 





brances of kindness to the stranger, and of| buildings. The new State House is not yet 


hospitalities graced by intelligence and the 
refinements of social cultivation. Not far 
from Columbia the road crosses, upon a wood- 
en causeway, the Congaree swamp. On each 
side is the dark, sluggish water, in which 


cypress trees are growing, with trunks so! 


black and bare, that they seem to have life 


completed. The Lunatic Asylum is a large 
and commodious building, surrounded by 
cultivated grounds intended pleasantly to 
affect the senses of its unfortunate inmates. 

The Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
looks out from amidst noble trees, under 
whose shades, we can readily believe, Learn- 





only at their tops. The fantastic protube- ing and Piety would love to linger. The 
rances from the roots, and numberless decay- | | Arsenal is pleasant to the eye from the neat- 
ing logs complete the picture of desolation. | ness of its walks, and the shrubs and flowers 
Water here is no longer emblematical of pu- | ‘that flourish in its parterres. There are 
rity, and the whole scene calls up visions of many agreeable drives among the “sand 
Stygian floods, and of the muddy weeds, and hills” in the vicinity of Columbia. One 
miry shores of the seven times circling river, sees there no picturesque rocks, or fertile 
of the infernal regions. Columbia stands ' ‘meadows, but overhead is the constant mu- 
upon a slightly elevated ridge of land, about sic of the murmuring pines, and in the open- 
a half a mile from the confluence of the ing spring, delicate wild flowers bloom by 
Broad and Saluda with the Congaree River. the way side, and the yellow jasmine hangs 
It is a beautiful town, with wide streets, sha- its fragrant festoons among the trees. 


' ded by fine trees, and adorned by handsome| Leaving South Carolina my next pleasant 


houses and gardens. The month of May is;remembrance is of Savannah. It stands 
here redolent with roses, and probably in no, upon the southern bank of the Savannah 
other part of the United States are they, river, about eighteen miles from the ocean. 
found in greater numbers, or of finer varie-. Its streets and open squares are so deeply 
ties. In the extensive gardens of Mr. C. ‘shaded by Pride of India trees, that the city 
and Mr. L. the rose unfolds its loveliness has the appearance of being built in a grove. 
among camelias and jasmines, and while look- The houses are generally spacious and hand- 
ing upon its beauty, one could almost believe some, and numberless flowers adorn the 
the Persian legend, which attributes the plain- | walks and gardens. About four miles from 
tive but frenzied song of the nightingale to town is a quiet cemetery called Bonaventure. 
the out-gushing of its heart, breaking for the I have never seen a more solemn resting 
love of this flower. |place for the dead. Lofty oaks everywhere 

Columbia is the seat of the South Caro- shade the soil, and from them hang long 
lina College, an institution munificently en-| _weepers of the dark, Spanish moss, which, 
dowed by the State and deservedly ranking stirred by the breeze, waves like the half- 
high in public favor. William C. Preston, | ‘furled banners of a funeral procession. Over 
the gifted orator, and the accomplished scho- our heads, the foliage was almost impervious, 
lar, was for a number of years its president. leven to the sunbeams. Here and there, one 
Declining health obliged him to resign, and lay like a golden arrow upon the grass, and 
the chair is now occupied by Dr. Thornwell, ‘little Miede: wound their silvery songs among 
a name distinguished in the annals of pulpit the trees. The rippling of the river was 
eloquence, and in the walks of metaphysical the faint under tone in their music, and the 
inquiry. Dr. Lieber is also a professor in | white grave stones scattered around, alone 
this institution. His high reputation as a spoke of Death, giving the age and virtues 
writer upon political economy is well known, |of those who slept in his embrace. Bona- 
and his extensive information, and clear|venture is a place long to be remembered. 
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Such a spet must have inspired Bryant when 
he wrote his Thanatopsis, and this majestic 
poem should there be read if we wish fully 
to appreciate its solemn grandeur. 

Leaving Savannah, the land route to New 
Orleans is by rail road to Montgomery, on the 
Alabama river, thence by steamboat, stop- 
ping at Mobile, to the Crescent City. You 
pass through Lake Borgne and Lake Pont- 
chartrain, and were it not for the shallowness 
of their waters, access in this way to the 
city, would be much easier for vessels than 
by the mouth of the Mississippi. New Or- 
leans is half embraced by the Great Father 
of Waters, and while levees constantly repel 
his advances,—her merchants eagerly re- 
ceive the rich commercial treasures he offers 
them. The ground upon which the city 
stands, is lower than the river, but it slopes 
gradually towards the swamp, thus furnish- 
ing facilities for drainage. The French port 
of New Orleans has quite a foreign aspect. 
The houses are narrow, with projecting cor- 
nices, and often roofed with earthen tiles. 
The sign boards of the shops show that they 
were not placed there exclusively for Amer- 
ican eyes. One was quite characteristic. 
Above a low, brown house, in the door of 
which several loungers were smoking, was 
painted in large letters, ‘‘ Rendezvous des 
grands hommes.’ The public buildings and 
the cemeteries of New Orleans have been 
often described. One visits the latter with 
mournful interest, for the blighting pesti- 
lence seems to have rendered them more 
populous than the city of the living. The 
tombs are built upon the surface of the 
ground, and near them evergreens mingle 
with the rich blossoms of the oleander, while 
vases of fresh flowers often stand within the 
enclosures, affecting tributes of love for the 
departed. 

The Indian name for the Mississippi river 
was Missiah Sippah, meaning old, big 
strong. It is difficult to picture in words 
this wonderful stream. I always felt when 
upon its rapid current, as if in the power of 
some mighty monster, whom a sudden ca- 
price might induce in a moment to‘ destroy 
me. ‘‘ The coast,’ as the banks of the river 
are called for seventy five miles above New 
Orleans, presents some of the most beautiful 
plantations in the Southern States. The 








large houses, with corridors shaded by mag- 
nolia and orange trees, and the perfume of 
sweet-scented shrubs and flowers, suggest 
the richness and luxury of the tropics. No- 
ble oaks spread their protecting arms over 
rows of neat negro cabins, which, seen from 
our steamboat, looked like the white tents of 
patriarchal days. Above Baton Rouge, so 
called from the sticks of red wood cut from 
its trees by the early French settlers, the 
banks lose their cultivated character. At 
Natchez the high, clay bluffs break the mo- 
notony, but above this point to the Ohio, the 
eye wearies of the low shores covered by 
cane brakes and cotton trees. There is some- 
thing exciting to the imagination in passing 
the mouth of the Red and Arkansas rivers. 
[ thought of the desolate grandeur of their 
sources, far off among the Rocky Mountains, 
and of the Indian and the hunter who have 
crossed them, and I remembered the days 
of childhood, when with tiny fingers, they 


were pointed out upon the map, with the 


feeling of awe associated by the young with 
the unknown and the powerful. Among the 
striking pictures upon this river I recall one 
with especial interest. Were I a painter I 
would place it upon canvass. The night was 
moonless, and through clefts in the thick 
clouds, a few faint stars were shining. Our 
boat stopped at a lonely wood yard to procure 
fuel. The ‘deck passengers” were called 
to bring it on board. In their rough dress 
with woolen caps on their heads and lighted 
torches in their hands;they gathered the wood 
from the shore. At the top of the bank 
some large trees were growing, with tangled 
masses of the wild grape vine hanging from 
the branches. Upon everything around the 
torches cast fitful lights and shadows, re- 
vealing one moment the most picturesque 
wildness, and then swallowing up all again 
with darkness. The deep groans of our en- 


,|gine, as occasionally the imprisoned steam 


escaped, increased the strange effect of the 
scene. 

The Ohio well merits the name of “La 
Belle Riviére,’’ whether seen in the swollen 
majesty of spring, or when its waters are 
shallow, and its banks gorgeous with the 
hues of autumn. 

We left this river at Guyandotte to visit 
the Sulphur Springs of Greenbrier county. 
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Our road was first through the fertile valley 
of the Great Kanawha, and then we com- 
menced crossing the mountain ridges. On 
the top of Gauley Mountain we stopped to 
look at the ‘‘ Hawk’s Nest.’’ We stood upon 
a precipice looking down one thousand feet, 
into a valley, where flowed a wild stream 
called New River. Not a human habitation 
was to be seen, and not a spot which the 
hand of man had cultivated. The silence 
was so deep that it affected the senses like 
something tangible. Not a bird uttered a 
note, and not a rustling leaf fell to the 
ground. Shelley speaks of ‘solemn mid- 
night’s tingling silentness,”’ and Wordsworth 


of 


“The silence of the seas, 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 


But the quiet of neither could exceed the 
profound stillness of this mountain solitude. 

We reached the White Sulphur Springs 
about ten o’clock on the evening of the third 
day after Jeaving Guyandotte. From the 
dark and overshaded road we came sudden- 
ly into a little valley hollowed out among 
the hills. Lights were shining in the cotta- 
ges that surrounded the hotel, and they 
gleamed far up the sides of the mountains 
where the more sequestered residences were 
placed. Sounds of music came from the 
ball room, and the white figures of the dan- 
cers flitted gracefully by the open windows. 
It was as if a tale of enchantment had sud- 
denly become a reality. The illusion was 
scarcely dispelled in the morning when I 
looked out upon the green lawn, and the 
cheerful groups chatting under the trees, and 
around to the mountains, with the blue sky 
resting upon them, and the soft lights and| 
delicate shadows following each other down | 
their sides. Many of the cottages here are 
named from the Southern States. We oc- 
cupied one in Louisiana Row and next to us 
was the attractive name of Paradise Row. 
The piazzas in front of them are delightful 
places for evening re-unions and for lovers’ 
téte-d-létes. 

At this pleasant spot I finish these outlines 
of past journeyings, and close my memo- 
ries of home travels. 


SONG OF THE WILD SWANS. 


To the fireside listeners, 

We will sing the song, 

Which the wild swans sang to us, 
As floated they along. 

Cool air, cool air, cool air.— 

The burden of the strain,— 

Cool air, cool air, cool air, 


Come, welcome us again. 


Many a snow-clad city, 
Many a sun-scorched plain, 
Have we hovered over 

Since ve heard our refrain. 
Over rice fields of Hindostan, 
Where royal Indus flows— 
Over Siberia’s arid steppes, 
And all her waste of suows. 


O’er Thiva’s* ancient ruins, 
O’er many a Grecian Isle, 
O’er pyramids of Egypt, 
And her inundating Nile, 
O’er Araby the Happy, 
And all her founts of bliss, 
O’er Africa and Tartary, 
Ere came we here to this. 


Russian serf and noble, 

Chinese mandarin, 

And swarthy sons of Ishmael, 
And Judah have we seen. 

Fleet and strong, yet weary, 
Voyagers are we. 

O’er the earth, and through the air, 


And now across the sea. 


Bear we message joyous, 
Winter will not stay, 

Winter with its nights of storm 
And mornings cold and grey. 
Spring and smiling summer 
And autumn, hand in hand, 
Have sent us on to herald them, 
Unto this happy land. 


Thus the wild swans sang to us, 
As slowly floating by, 

The Roman column faded 

In the amber-colored sky. 


M. LI. W. H.- 


Carcitia. * Thiva or Ttibes ;—ancient Thebes. 
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Claims of the English Language.* 


Two prominent ends may be kept in view 
in the pursuit of any subject of study as an 
instrument of education; First, mental dis- 
cipline—the calling forth of the energies and 
activities of the mind, by requiring it to make 
vigorous efforts, and so guiding it as to in- 
culcate habits of systematic action :—Sec- 
ondly, the acquisition of useful knowledge— 
such knowledge as may be made available in 
the daily business of life, or in our social and 
domestic intercourse with those around us. 
With reference to these two ends there are 
two extremes, into each of which some are 
ever prone to run, giving rise to two numer- 
ous and somewhat distinct classes of educa- 
tors. The one class would make mental 
training the only object to be kept in view, 
leaving the mere acquisition of useful know- 
ledge to come in incidentally, or not, as the 
subject might determine, preferring gener- 
ally those studies least utilitarian in charac- 
ter; while the other class would embrace in 
a course of study, only what is “‘ practical,” 
as they term it, making mental improvement 
to consist chiefly in the amount of knowledge 
treasured up in the memory, viewing any 
mental activity or strength gained in the 
meantime, as of secondary importance. Be- 
tween these, there is a third—a conservative 
class, who prefer a wholesome mingling of 
mental discipline with practical attainments— 
making the former the higher end in view, 
but not leaving the latter entirely out of the 
question. They maintain that a subject of 
study is not the less useful as a means of 
mental training merely because it is practi- 
cal in its tendency. But on the contrary, if 
a subject can be pursued as a science, calcu- 
lated to call forth, strengthen, elevate, and 
refine the faculties of the mind; and at the 
same time form the foundation on which 
some valuable art is based, it possesses in 
in their view a double interest, and has a 
double claim upon the attention of those who 
direct the education of the young. With 

* Enciish Grammar: A Simple, Concise and Com- 
prehensive Manual of the English Language—designed 
for the use of Schools, Academies, and as a book for gen- 
eral reference in the language. In four parts. By Rev. 


R. W. Bailey, A. M. Second edition. Philadelphia: 
Clark & Hesser, No.18 South Fourth Street. 1853, 


this class we claim allegiance, yet we dis- 
claim “utilitarianism”’ in the sense in which 
that term is generally applied. We would 
not remove the old landmarks of our fore- 
fathers. We would not subtract aught from 
the most thorough college course in the land, 
either in the physical or metaphysical scien- 
ces, mathematics or languages. The pres- 
ent variety is wanted to give scope and ex- 
ercise to mind in all its faculties and modes 
of action. Habits of attention, of discrimi- 
nation, of systematic investigation, of legit- 
imate induction, are all to be cultivated. A 
single branch or department of study is not 
sufficient for all this;—hence the propriety 
of our present college system, embracing as 
it does so many branches, all meeting and 
harmoniously blending into one general re- 
sult. When the student can see in each sub- 
ject before him the two great motives al- 
ready alluded to—the beauty and symmetry 
of science terminating in some useful art, 
and thus conferring a direct blessing upon 
mankind, his attention is more completely 
arrested—his powers of investigation are 
quickened, and thus a higher degree of men- 
tal improvement results, than would other- 
wise be attained. But with these advanta- 
ges no system of studies is complete unless 
each department is progressive both in the 
character and arrangement of itssubjects. As 
Locke has somewhat quaintly, yet very for- 
cibly remarked—“ The understanding should 
be brought to the difficult and knotty parts 
of knowledge that try the mind, by insensi- 
ble degrees, and in such a gradual proceed- 
ing, that nothing is too hard for it. He that 
begins with the calf may carry the ox; but 
he that will at first go and take up an ox may 
so disable himself as not to be able to lift up 
a calf after that. When the mind by insen- 
sible degrees has brought itself to attention 
and close thinking, it will be able to cope 
with difficulties and master them without 
prejudice to itself, and then it may go on 
roundly. Every abstruse problem, every 
intricate question will not baffle, discourage 
or break it.” These remarks are not appli- 
cable to the study of any science more than 
the science of language. The boy five years 
old knows nothing of the deep philosophy of 
mind, and yet he thinks—he compares— 
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Neither does he know that the words and| 
sentences which daily and hourly give ex-| 
pression to his thoughts. are instruments | 
constructed according to fixed laws—laws as 
unchangeable as those of the mind itself; | 
but yet he speaks, and speaks intelligibly. 
His subject and predicate with their adjuncts 
are arranged generally in philosophical order. 
The structure of his language, though differ- 
ing in some of its modifications from the ap- 
proved usages of the most intelligent society, 
has its outline based upon the general laws 
of language—the laws lying at the founda- 
tion of General Grammar. He thus daily 
applies this grammar of the human race, 
modified into the Special Grammar of the 
particular circle in which he is brought up. 
He has partly learned as an art that of which 
he yet knows nothing as a science. Pos- 
sessed of some skill in guiding the machine, 
he is yet ignorant of the laws which regu- 
late its motion. But knowing something of 
its parts and the use to which each is ap- 
plied, is he not thereby the better prepared 
to see clearly the principles on which its 
construction depends? In attempting to teach 
any science are we not found perpetually re- 
ferring, for illustration, to examples of its ap- 
plication which are familiar to the pupil’s 
mind? It is just so with every successful 
teacher of language. He invariably takes 
his first examples and illustrations from the 
language which the pupil has already learned 
to apply, in conveying his own thoughts ; 
and even in the advanced parts of his course, 
the young mind is turned back again and 
again to the peculiar idioms of his mother- 
tongue. Thus he is led to study his native 
language first in order, that it may be made 
the stepping stone to the higher laws of lan- 
guage, which we admit may be better studied 
through the ‘‘dead languages.”” Such is the 
practice of our teachers, whatever may be 
their theory. Yet many pretend to exclude 
the native language of the pupil from their 
systems. Such is the case with some of the 
Professors of Language in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. They even go so far as 
to discourage the study of English Grammar 
in preparatory schools—asserting that the 
same time had better be spent in the study 
of Latin and Greek. It is said that even 


Ancient Languages at the University of Vir- 
ginia holds the opinion that the study of our 
own language is unworthy of a place in our 
schools. If such be not his true position, 
his pupils do him injustice in echoing simi- 
lar views as coming from his elevated chair. 
We have long been accustomed to look upon 
Prof. Harrison as among the first philologists 
in the State and know no reason why we 
should change this opinion; but if not mis- 
informed as to the views above ascribed to 
him, we cannot exempt him altogether from 
that peculiar form of prejudice, which with 
many men devoting their energies to special 
departments of study, grows into a sort of 
intellectual bigotry. The mental vision is 
apt to receive a magnified image of that on 
which its powers have been long and intent- 
ly fixed: perhaps fortunately so to some ex- 
tent, but there is danger of the mind’s power 
of vision becoming narrowed down so as to 
exclude entirely much that deserves high 
consideration. But we have not found this 
narrowness of view on subjects of educa- 
tion so frequently resulting from the close 
and devoted study of the ancient classics, as 
from similar devotion to some other branches 
of study. We rarely meet with a polished 
classical scholar from one of our colleges, 
who is disposed to look with contempt upon 
the pursuit of the physical and mathemati- 
cal sciences. While on the other hand, we 
have more than once met with the young 
man from West Point, with his head over- 
filled with mathematics, who could pronounce 
ready sentence upon classical studies, (about 
which he knew little or nothing,) as alto- 
gether too contemptible to be worthy of a 
place in an institution of learning; and 
upon the mind not having a leaning towards 
his favorite department of study, as, ergo, a 
very weak mind. The highest degree of il- 
liberality of which we can generally accuse 
professors and students of the ancient clas- 
sics, is a kind of illiberality common to al- 
most all antiguarians. Dim distance lends 
somuch ‘enchantment to the view”’ of ob- 
jects far back among the products of past 
generations, that their imperfections vanish 
into insignificance, and their beauties and 
perfections alone remain visible. What is 
near at hand is seen in allits deformity. The 





the talented and accomplished Professor of 


Latin and Greek have lost all their defects as 
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languages—if they ever had any—while the|of a knowledge of English in the study of 
English is but a poor piece of patch-work. Latin and Greek, and the reflex influence of 
If either Homer, or Herodotus, or Xenophon a knowledge of these languages in more fully 
ever wrote any “bad Greek ;” or Horace or and clearly appreciating the structure and 
Tacitus any “bad Latin,” it has long since force of our own. 
been brought under grammatical rule, or set! If the course of study is to be limited, so 
down as an “exception to common usage.” |as to fall short of a thorough knowledge of 
But Shakspeare, and Milton, and Addison, | more than one language, let that language be 
and Bryant, and Irving, and Prescott have our own. The mental advantages we have 
not been so fortunate. Provision has not yet shown to be the same in kind as those de- 
been made for legalizing all their “‘ bad Eng-,rived from the study of other languages, 
lish.” while the advantages in practical utility are 
If those who would exclude the English infinitely greater. The student of our own 
Grammar from our classical schools, and sub-| classics will not fail to reap as his rich re- 
stitute the Latin and Greek for it entirely, | ward both improvement of mind, and a more 
will but reflect a little, they must see that ready command of our own fertile, yet ever 
the study of Grammar, as a science, in its|growing language. Old Isaac Watts gives 
widest sense, is the study—or at least greatly us the following sensible remarks on this 
involves the study of mental philosophy. It subject: ‘* Accustom yourself to read those 
is the study of the machinery through which authors who think and write with great clear- 
the mind exerts its powers. The language ness and evidence; such as convey their 
we speak becomes so closely associated with ideas to your understanding, as fast as your 
thought, that the two cannot be separated.|eye or tongue can run over their sentences ; 
Language is the exponent of thought—not a/|this will imprint upon the mind an habit of 
dead, nor a foreign language, but that through imitation ; we shall learn the style with which 
which we have been accustomed to think, we are very conversant, and practise it with 
and to express our thoughts. Our fundamen- ease and success. ........ Be well 
tal ideas of language, then,—of the forms skilled in the language you speak; acquaint 
and structure adapting it to the expression of yourself with all the idioms and special phra- 
thought—must arise from a knowledge ofjses of it, which are necessary to convey the 
our own tongue. Language and thought,/needful ideas on the subject of which you 
then, moving hand in hand, must exert a re-| treat, in the most various and most easy man- 
ciprocal influence upon each other; and that ner to the understanding of the hearer; the 
language in which we think must form the variation of a phrase in several forms, is of 
basis of any complete system of grammar.) admirable use to instruct; it is like turning 
The adv antages, in point of mental devel-| all sides of the subject to view; and if the 
opment, arising from the study of our own hearer happen not to take in the ideas in one 
language, are not probably equal to those form of speech, perhaps another may be suc- 
arising from the study of the Latin or Greek. | cessful for that end.” 
For this we do not contend. But while we| The author of Bailey’s Grammar says :— 
admit inequality in extent, we contend for ‘‘ We have a splendid literature, preserved 
similarity in kind. Precisely the same kind in a splendid language. The casket and the 
of investigation is necessary, to become fa- treasure are our inheritance. But we are 
miliar with the great laws of language, what- not to assume that nothing can be added to 
ever may be the medium through which increase the value of either. Our own au- 
these laws are studied. We éntena only | thors are, some of them, men of renown. 
for the study of these laws as modified to Some, while they have contributed largely 
suit our own mode of thinking first, that we to the literature of our language, have also 
may thus have the youthful mind the better | by the productions of their pens contributed 
prepared for those higher investigations w hich| much to give beauty and variety of expres- 
may be better conducted through the media sion to the Janguage—at least, to develope 
of the dead languages. We may thus have its rich and felicitous adaptations to the em- 
the combined advantages of the direct aid | bodiment of thought in prose and poetry. 
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Claims of the English Language. 
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Our language has arrived at its present com- 
pleteness for the copious, varied and exact 
expression of thought, by a long process of 
change, gradually consummated, maturely 
adopted, generally sanctioned, and now em- 
balmed ina rich and finished literature, the 
classic treasures of the English scholar.”’ 
The true character of our language is ap- 
preciated more highly by many of the most| 
thorough scholars abroad, than by some of 
the half-fledged who set themselves up as! 
judges at home. ‘ Prof. Grimm, one of the 
most eminent philologists of the age, and su- | 
perior to all in his knowledge of German lit- | 
erature, in a treatise on the origin of lan- 
guage, read before the Royal Academy, Ber- 
lin, thus speaks of the English language :— 
“«* Tt possesses, through the abundance of 








its fine musical tones, which may be learned | 


indeed, but which no rules can teach, the 
power of expression, such as never perhaps 
has been attained by any other human tougue. 
Its altogether intellectual and singularly 
happy formation and development have ari- 
sen from a surprising alliance between the 
two noblest languages of antiquity—the Ger- 
man and the Romanesque—the relation of 
which to each other is well known to be 
such, that the former supplies the material 
foundation, the latter the abstract notions. 
Yes, truly, the English language may with 
good reason call itself the universal language, 
and seems chosen, like the people, to rule in 
future time in a still greater degree, in all 
the corners of the earth. In richness, sound, 
reason and flexibility, no modern language 
can be compared with it—not even the Ger- 
man, which must shake off many a weak- 
ness before it can enter the lists with the 
English.’ ’’* 

If time and space permitted, we could ad- 
duce many examples to confirm the above 
opinion so freely and forcibly expressed by a 
learned foreigner. Such a tribute to the 
character of the noblest language of the 
noblest race now living on the globe, coming 
from such a source, should afford the highest 
satisfaction to every student of our native 
tongue. 

While we contend, then, that the study of 
English Grammar forms the proper basis for 


* Per Rev. Dr. Coleman of Philadelphia. 


pression of thought. 


the study of a more extended course of lan- 
guages; we also contend that it forms a basis 
of such a character, in itself considered, as 
to claim our highest regard. 

There is still another strong ground, upon 
which the study of our language is entitled 
to claim a more conspicuous place in our 
schools, than it now holds. That is its prac- 
‘tical utility. Besides the mental training 
‘derived from the pursuit of grammar as a 
science, there is the utility of its application 
as an art in speaking and writing. We have 
already shown how the art precedes, in part, 
the science, in this case; yet the higher per- 
fection of the art must ultimately rest upon 
the attainment of the science. This subject 
then involves two points which should be 
made prominent in every course of educa- 
tion ; first, the cu/tivation—secondly, the ex- 
Thoughts avail but little 
until they are expressed—not in ambiguous 
phraseology, but in clear, connected and for- 
cible language. An idea may be apprehend- 
ed and yet fall short of its fullforce. Itmay 
not leave that vivid and lasting impression 
on the mind of the hearer or reader which is 
desired. This is generally owing to a want 
of full command of the language. The mind 
has not been early taught to trace out those 
nicer shades of meaning contained in words; 
nor that influence which even a slight variety 
in the combination and arrangement of words 
and phrases, may make upon the beauty, 
clearness and force of the thought intended 
to be expressed. In this, much power of 
discrimination is necessary ; yet skill in the 
use of language, like skill in the use of any 
other instrument, can rise to a high degree 
of perfection, only by long continued and 
well-directed practice. But the capabilities 
of the language must be first known—its 
power of expressing almost every conceiva- 
ble shade of thought. The foundation of 
such a knowledge of any language, lies in 
the study of its special grammar; the per- 
fection of this knowledge, if attained in any 
high degree, will be found in the study of 
the best writers in that language. To the 
study of English Grammar, then, to the prac- 
tice of English composition, and to the study 
of the classic writers in our own language, 
the minds of our youth must be more con- 





stantly and earnestly turned, if we would 
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increase the number of good writers, and 
correct and fluent speakers. 

Weare highly gratified to observe from year 
to year, that the study of our language is rising 
to a higher and higher position among the 
leading studies of our schools; and that this 
study no longer consists in merely committing | 
to memory sets of definitions and rules, with | 


| 





EN ROUTE: 


OR, 
Notes of the Overland Journey to the East.* 


Although excessive fatigue, arising from 
uninterrupted day and night travel, makes 
indifferent accommodations appear comfor- 


the analysis of a few select parsing exerci- | table to the most fastidious, yet the traveller 


| 
| 


ses; but whole passages and poems, and 
even books of our best authors, are studied | 
just as we have long been in the habit of 
studying Horace and Xenophon. Nor is this 
all—exercises in English composition are be- | 
ginning to be looked upon by many teachers | 
as holding a place of equal importance with 


by the overland route seldom leaves Suez 
without firmly resolving never, if possible, 
to suffer its inflictions again. Situated be- 
tween a lengthy desert on one side and a 


‘hot, unhealthy sea on the other, and apart 


from easy communication with any market, 
ue allowance should of course be made for 


exercises in Latin, Greek and French com-| the scanty amount of meats and provisions, 
position. The experience of successful teach-| Which the only hotel in the place provides ; 


ers comes forth from time to time, for the 


but these do not excuse the miserable cui- 


benefit of the world, in the form of text-|°!7° the crowded bed rooms, the filthy 


| 


books both on the principles and practical | 


use of our language. We rejoice at any im- 
provement in the character of these books. 
Mr. Bailey has certainly made more than 
one forward step in the subject of grammar; 
hence we hail with pleasure the appearance 


baths, the insufficiency of servants, which 
travellers are forced to submit to for the 
want of other and better accommodations. 

Fortunately, for the heat was intense, the 
rear of the hotel opened upon a stone ter- 
race or quay facing the water, and there a 


: Sine - ‘ cool o i ine. Ww 
of this second edition of his admirable werk, | ol lounge, at morning and evening, was to 


as affording increased facilities for aiding 
teachers in imparting instruction on this im- 
portant subject. 


be obtained; this recreation and a stroll 
into the bazaars of the town, which lies a 
little removed from the hotel, afforded the 





Teachers, of course, will examine the work 
for themselves before adopting it; we will, 
therefore, simply commend it to a thorough 
examination. A cursory review of it will 
not answer the purpose. The plan is some- 
what new; and some of the positions taken 
by the author may, at first, appear a little 
startling to those who have been so long ac- 
customed to look at our language through the 
spectacles of Murray, Smith, or Bullions. 
But a careful examination of the whole plan 
of the work will discover it to be progres- 
sive and systematic. 

While we approve the work as a whole, 
we are not blind to all defect in it. There 
are two or three points on which we will 
probably join issue with the author in a fu- 
ture number. 





only means of “ killing the enemy” during 
‘our imprisonment of nearly two days await- 
ing the readiness of the steamer which was 
|to convey us down the Red Sea. 

This vessel, the ‘‘ Haddington,” had but 
just arrived with the Indian passengers, a 
'portion of whom we had encountered on the 
desert. The remainder, together with the 
‘party who had left Southampton the same 
day as ourselves in the ‘Sultan’? and who 
had kept in advance of us up to this point, 
we found assembled at the hotel; conse- 
quently it was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. On the first evening an attempt was 
made to relieve the monotony of our exis- 
tence by a ‘‘hop,”’ but the excessive heat, 
and the unyielding stone floor of the draw- 
ing room, soon fatigued the waltzers and put 
an end to this Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ment on the borders of the Red Sea. 

While at Suez the mystic book of our 
childhood was again recalled by various cir- 





* Continued from page 117. 
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cumstances suggestive of oriental life. 
servants of the establishment were sum-| 
moned by the clapping of hands in the long’ 
stone corridors, which, however, to our an-| 
noyance, was not always responded to with| 
the promptitude observed by the genii in the 
story book, and we found it necessary to re-| 
peat many times this substitute for bell pulls 
before the lazy Selims and Mahomets would. 
appear. Ranged along one of the galleries 
we observed a row of oil jars of dimensions | 
quite sufficient to conceal a moderately 
sized man in each, looking for al! the world 
very forty-thievish ; and it required but little , 
imagination to transform the fierce-looking 
Persian who was unlading his merchandise 
in the court yard, into the crafty and dis-. 
guised Cogin Houssain. But this is an ill 
requital for that Khowagee’s kindness who 
permitted me to ride one of his camels the. 
circuit of the surrounding building. The 
wearied beast had sunk upon his haunches 
and was chewing the cud of his only con-| 
solation when aroused to perform this un-. 
looked for duty ; he gave one long, drawn- 
out piercing cry of complaint, then lifted me 
into the air. The undulating motion of the 
animal during this brief ride proved suffi- 
ciently unpleasant to satisfy my curiosity on 
the subject of camel riding, and an hour 
or two of such travel would, I think, effec-| 
tually do away with the romantic idea of 
those ardent young travellers who never 
cross the desert without lamenting the mod- 
ern innovation of carriages and regretting. 
that they are not orientally perched upon 
the hard hump of the camel’s back. 

A few steps from the hotel, surrounded by 
an old stone wall, is the small cluster of dirty, 
looking buildings which constitutes the town | 
of Suez. A walk between the dingy houses | 
forming its principal, yet almost deserted | 
street, afforded no object more worthy of 
our attention than a group of filthy children 
playing in the dirt, and the disgusting fea- 
tures of some women who stared wildly at 
us from their latticed mushrebééhs. The’ 
narrow, crooked bazaars into which this, 
street conducted us presented a more lively 
appearance as the shop keepers chattered | 
vociferously over their petty traffic. Here, | 
in a little café we drank the brown beverage | 
of Mocha, which was served to us in dimi- 





The! 


way to the fountain of Ghurkudeh.* 








nutive cups of china inserted into protecting 
ones of metal. The coffee is drank without 
milk, and being made upon the spot when 
ordered, possesses all of its native aroma. 
Suez is a very insignificant town, and is 


principally sustained by its trade with the 


caravans from Mecca. It is situated at the 


very head of the Red Sea, and near to the 


spot where the Children of Israel were de- 
livered out of Egyptian bondage. 

The precise point where the passage was 
effected, and where the mighty hosts of 
Pharaoh were overthrown, has been disputed, 
but a careful survey of the formation of the 
surrounding shores, compared with the de- 
tails furnished by the Bible, generally fix it 
a little east of the present town, and where 
a ford exists, still used by caravans on their 
The 
‘‘strong east wind” blowing upon this spot 
for several hours would naturally drive back 
the waters and afford a dry passage to the 
heaven directed multitude, and upon its ces- 
sation the accumulated waves would rush 
back with unwonted energy, and effect the 
overthrow of the Egyptian host immediately 
following in pursuit;—thus, in accordance 
with natural laws doubtless was the will of 
God revealed in that memorable scene so 
vividly recorded in the words of Holy Writ.t 

How impressively is the sacred drama re- 
called by him who, on the sandy borders of 
that silent sea, surveys the surrounding 
scene. With a subdued murmur, like an 
evening hymn, the gentle waves roll at his 
feet, which once, obedient to the wand of 
the great deliverer, stood up “like a wall” 
on either hand, while hundreds of thousands 
with their flecks and herds, shook with their 
mighty progress the pathway opened through 
the deep. Inthe serene expanse above him, 


* This opinion is given by Sir G. Wilkinson. who adds 
that “in former times the water appears to have been 
considerably deeper than at the present day, as we find 
positive evidence of the elevation of the ground in the 
vicinity, where the plain ouce covered by the sea and 
still strewn with shells, is fur above the reach of its 
highest rise.”’ 

The author of * Observations in the East,” J. P. Dur- 
bin, D. D., fixes the point of the passage much farther 
down the sea, and opposes the arguments of Dr. Robin- 
son, Hengstenberg and others, with much clear rea- 
soning, showing the result of extensive and patient re- 
search. 


t Wilkinson. Headly. 
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now flushed with the departing day, siete steamer preasiting a confused mass of 


floated the cloud and gleamed the fire which | 
lead them out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. On yonder moun- 
tain’s side, now silent and desolate, they 
gathered, that mighty host of redeemed 
ones, and poured forth the jubilate of thanks- | 
giving, while Miriam, the prophetess, stood 
majestically in their midst and cried, with a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Sing ye tothe Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously :—the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea!”’ 

The historical association thus connected 








travellers, sailors and luggage, and it was not 
until late in the afternoon that the immense 
accumulation was distributed among the host 
of owners and stored away below. 

We sailed at 5 o’clock, and although the 
Sth of November, not a breath of air ruffled 


‘the waves or cooled the raging heat of the 


atmosphere, which, we were informed, would 


become more and more oppressive as we 
proceeded down the waters of this ever 
dreaded sea. 

Between high ranges of purple tinted 


with this locality, redeems Suez of half of hills which opening at the North displayed 
its ills, for beyond this, there is but little to/the yellow sands of the desert and the little 
interest the passing traveller, although its | cluster of buildings making the town of Suez, 
vicinity is said to afford considerable mate-| we pursued our course, until the long twi- 
rial for geological surveys. A short distance | light ended in darkness and shut the land 
from the town at the head of the sea is the | from our view. On the following morning 
dividing line between the two countries, and the shores were once more distinct as they 
the curiously inclined can there have the narrowed at the straits of Jubal, and between 
satisfaction of standing with one foot upon the cluster of islands at their mouth we left 
Africa and the other upon Arabia. our track of foam and emerged into the 

A portion of the building now forming the broad waters of the Red Sea proper, losing 
hotel, was occupied by Napoleon when at further traces of the land. But before pass- 
Suez on his celebrated expedition to inspect |ing the straits, ere yet the mountains faded 
the proposed route of a canal, to connect | fromm view, our attention was fixed upon one 
the waters of the Red Sea with the Medi- | far distant shadowy peak, with an earnestness 
terranean. The incident of his escape with which betokened the interest it excited. The 
his companion from the perils of the sud-|mists of morning rendered it scarcely dis- 


denly returning tide, after crossing the sea, 


at the identical point which afforded the 
Children of Israel a passage, is well know 
The interesting author of Eothen states that 
it was not as gallantly performed as most 
writers assert; in either case, the exclama- 
tion of the great hero when he reached the 


cernible, yet its dim outline proved a more 
attractive magnet to the general gaze than 


n.|the nearer and more picturesque groupings 


of the hills along the shore, for on that dis- 
tant summit were the commandments of the 
Most High delivered unto his chosen one 
amid the flame and smoke which wreathed 





land is as applicable as characteristic, ‘‘ Had | the top of Sinai. It was on a Sabbath morn- 
I perished in that manner like Pharaoh,” ‘ing that we passed the sacred mountain, and 
said Napoleon, ‘it would have furnished all | the occasion was availed of by our fellow pas- 
the preachers of Christendom with a mag-|senger, the Bishop of Bombay, for suitable 
nificent text against me.” remarks in the discourse which succeeded 
On the morning of our departure from) the morning prayers. 
Suez we found our luggage, which had come} As we proceeded on our voyage amid in- 
the previous night on the backs of camels} creasing heat and discomfiture, the superior 
across the desert, high piled upon the quay | advantages of the ‘“‘ Haddington” in regard 
and from which it was transferred to the|to size were apparent to our now much en- 
steamer which lay in “ the roads’’ two miles larged company, composed as it was of the 
from the tavern. Hither we soon followed, | passengers by the other steamer added to 
going down in a small steam tug through the; our own. The broad flush deck of the ves- 
winding and shallow channel. sel, over which spread a thick protecting 
When on board we found every thing alive! canopy, afforded an ample promenade to 


with the bustle of preparation; the deck of those, in whom the weather had not engen- 
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dered a lethargic indolence which rendered | 


this to and fro movement too great an exer- 
tion. 

The sleeping rooms were constructed with 
a view to the personal comfort of passen- 
gers, yet fell so far short of our requirements, 
that to lie at night pillowless upon the hard 
surface of the deck was found an agreeable 
change from the oven-like temperature be- 
low. Two tables extending the length of 
the main saloon, were daily spread twice 
for the same meats, so strong are we in 
numbers, if not in appetites, and there many 
of us first experienced the luxury of the 
Punka,* that air nurse of millions in the 
East. There too we learned that /unch was an 
unheard of meal in those latitudes, although 
its daily observance under the title of Tiffin 
was by no means so, and by this we were 
initiated into the pungent mysteries of curry 
and its accompaniment of crispy bomelow. 
. Perhaps it was to extend the enjoyment of 
these blessings that our discreet captain, 
Lovell, pushed us so slowly through the Red 
Sea, for we found our ship a most laggard 
one, rarely accomplishing over eight or nine 
miles an hour under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, during the whole trip to Aden 
and Ceylon. Although our slow progress 
was accounted for as the result of the intense 
heat of the atmosphere, which is unfavora- 
able to rapid condensation, we were more 
inclined to attribute it to the tub-like quali- 
ties of the ship and the insufficiency of her 
mechanical force. 

Our crew was a very large one, but being 
composed chiefly of dascars or native sailors 
of Hindostan, their united powers fell con- 
siderably short of that embraced in an ordi- 
nary crew of English Jacks. These dark- 
skinned natives of India pursued their du- 
ties nearly in a state of nakedness, and were 
only seen otherwise on Sunday mornings, 
when in accordance with the rules of the 
navy, the officers and crew were mustered 
aft and carefully reviewed by the command- 
ing officer. On this occasion the sedus ap- 
peared in white tunics and bright turkey red 


straw. At other times these degenerate 
beings reminded me not alittle of the scenes 
of savage life, as they sat in circles on the 
ground around a huge bowl of rice and curry, 
plunging their hands into the smoking pile 
and eating voraciously without plate or uten- 
‘sil. At night the resemblance was heighten- 
ed, as their brown naked figures lay stretched 
‘about the forecastle in fantastic groupings. 
I regretted to see some of the minor officers 
lof the vessel exercising a petty despotism 
over these poor and despised creatures, losing 
no opportunity to bestow upon them a volley 
of abusive epithets, delivered in no very choice 
Hindostanee, at other times kicking and cuf- 
fing them for not fully comprehending the 
purport of their own Saxon. 

Our passengers numbered nearly 200, the 
‘majority of whom were English bound for 
India; these consisted of merchants having 
establishments in Bombay, Madras and Cal- 
cutta; army officers, and fortunate young 
men whose family influence at home had se- 
cured for them situations in the lucrative 
military and civil services of the East India 
Company. The number of ladies was large, 
considering the length and fatigue of such a 
journey, and it is a curious fact that the 
greater portion of them were unmarried, 
some twenty-five I believe—walking ‘in 
maiden meditation,” if not “fancy free.” 
Many of these had attached themselves to 
family parties whose point of destination was 
the same as their own, while others, without 
showing any anxiety in the matter, seemed 
to trust to chance for some protecting arm 
ere they reached their journey’s end. A 
few were answering en personne the written 
avowals of ardent suitors in that distant land, 
the strict military regulations of which for- 
bid leave of absence to the young cadet, 
even to prosecute his affaires du ceur. To 
the others their fate seemed unrevealed, al- 
though doubtless before now their fingers 
have been encircled by the marriage ring, 
and their softening influence has transformed 
the soldier’s barracks into English homes. 

Among the second class passengers was a 





turbans over their closely fitting caps of Bagdad Jew, who sat daily and slept nightly 


* The Punka is a light frame of wood covered with a 
white cloth and suspended to the ceiling the entire length 
of the room. That immense fan is kept in constant mo- 
tion by cords attached to it which are pulled by servants. 


upon his iron bound chest of merchandize, 
eyeing with ferocious aspect all those who 
ventured to approach the object of his af- 
fectionate solicitude. A fire-worshipping 
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Parsee occupied a position near him in snow 
white robe and elongated cap of stiff cam- 
bric ; this solitaire spoke to no one, and while 
eating the food he had himself prepared, 
carefully screened the platter from the un- 
hallowed gaze of Christian eyes. A gray 
bearded and turbaned Mahomedan made 
up the curious trio, as he sat cross-legged 
muttering the prayers of the Koran, or as- 
cended to the top of the paddle box and turn- 
ing his face towards Mecca, with repeated 
prostrations, performed his daily devotions.* 
This faithful Mussulman served to remind 
us of those interesting localities connected | 
with his belief, in the vicinity of which we 
were passing. Jeddah, the port where thou- 
sands of Pilgrims annually debark on their| 
way to Mecca and Medina, was near by us 
on the eastern shore. To kiss the stone of 
the Kebla at the former and thereby render 
himself more eligible to a place in the sev- 
enth heavens ;—to visit Medina, the scene of 
the Prophet’s birth, and with credulous eyes 
to gaze reverently upon the spot where hangs 
in mid air the coffin of Mahomet, are the 
dearest objects of the Mussulman’slife. To 
accomplish this pilgrimage and thus win the 
title of Hadjee, many, whose means are lim- 
ited, and whose homes are far distant from 
the holy cities, practise for years the most 
rigid economy in their household expenses. 

In this religious enthusiasm of a people, 
whose faithis engrafted upon every duty and 
every action of life, we see an example of 
consistency which strongly contrasts with the 
lives of many who profess a purer and a 
holier creed; nor is the example of zealous 
devotion less striking or worthy of admira- 
tion, because the steps of the misguided Ma- 
homedan conduct him to the senseless stone 
of the Kebla, instead of the redeeming cross 
of Calvary. 

* By the Mahomedan “ prayer is performed five times 
every day, viz: the first in the morning before sunrise ; 
the second at noon; the third in the afternoon before sun- 
set; the fourth in the evening between sunset and dark; 
the fifth between twilight and the first watch, being the 
vesper prayer. A sixth prayer is volunteered by many 
between the first watch of the night and the dawn of day. 
These prayers are but repetitions of the same laudatory 
ejaculation, ‘God is great! God is powerful! God is 
all powerful!’ They may be performed at the Mosque. 
or any clean place. Even the postures to be observed 


in prayer are prescribed, and the most solemn act of ado- 
ration is by bowing the forehead to the ground.”—Ir- 





viag’s Mahomet. 


Vout. XX---20 


We were a week upon the Red Sea, du- 
ring which time but brief glimpses of the 
coast were obtained, and but a few straggling 
sail of vessels trading with Mocha and its 
vicinity attracted the attention. The heat 
during the whole time was excessive, and 
although the thermometer indi-ated a tem- 
perature of but 96°, the atmosphere was so 
sultry and oppressive as to cause a complete 
prostration of body and mind. The effect 
upon the female portion of the passengers 
was most severely felt; three of them were 
so overcome by weakness and debility as to 
render it necessary on our arrival at Aden 
to lower them in a sort of barrel-shaped chair 
over the vessel’s side, into the attendant 
boats. 

The geographical position of the Red Sea 
or Arabian Gulf is such as to render it one 
of, if not the warmest and most unhealthy, 
bodies of water on the face of the globe. It 
is formed by the Indian Ocean flowing north- 
ward between the scorched sands of Arabia, 
which bound this sea on the East, and a 
lengthy chain of volcanic-formed mountains 
which fringe its western shores.* Its waters 
are studded, particularly near its Southern 
extremity, with rugged islands, evidently 
thrown up by the convulsions of nature, and on 
neither of which, or the surrounding shores, 
is a blade of grass or sign of vegetation visi- 
ble. Itseems as if the Angel of Death hov- 
ered over this vast expanse of desolation, on 
which the fountains of Heaven are seldom 
opened, and whose heated waters almost au- 
thorise the extravagance of sailors, who af- 
firm that here ‘“‘ but a sheet of paper lies be- 
tween a man and purgatory.”’ The temper- 
ature of the water varies with the atmos- 
pheric changes, but we were surprised to 
find it nearly as warm as the air, the mer- 
cury standing at 87° when withdrawn from 
the surface water. Periodical currents are 
frequent in the Red Sea, one blowing into it 
from May to October, and out of it from Oc- 
tober to May,t and we were told that in the 
Straits of Babelmandel were two opposing 
currents, one below and one above, and often 
flowing at the same time. 


* From these arid plains and heated mountains the 
Samiel, or Coast Wind, at periodical seasons blows across 
the Red Sea with most pernicious effects: 


t Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
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T here i is nothing i in the hue of its waters, |it early in the evening, and our ship remain- 
or colour of its shvekdt, to give rise to the! ed at anchorage until the following afternoon. 
name of Red Sea ;* on the contrary its waters | ‘Tt is difficult to conceive any thing more 
frequently present all the variations of Green, | ‘perfectly barren or strikingly picturesque 
changing in beautiful gradations as they re-|than the appearance of Aden,’ remarks 
flect the different phases of day, or deepen with truth a recent writer. It consists of 
with the shadows of the shore, or reveal gigantic pinnacles, whose precipitous sides 
through their transparent depths the coral and jagged points look like the scathed ves- 
reefs beneath. Its common hue when the tiges of immense volcanoes. There is in 
sea was perfectly calm, appeared to us like; fact but little doubt that these wild ridges, 
that of a bright beryl, one when agitated a where not a redeeming shrub or leaf is to be 
a deep ‘‘invisible green,” while at times | found, originally formed one or more moun- 
our steamer cut through an expanse of so! ‘tains of fire, whose spent craters now yawn 
delicate a cerulean hue that we almost ex-| between deep fissures and unexplored clefts. 
pected to see a troup of Naiads rise from the| Thetown itself, asmall collection of thatch- 
‘‘ heaven-tinted wave,” indignant at ourrude|ed palm leaved huts, is distant about five 
disturbance of their slumbers.t imiles from the English harbour and lies 

As we approached the Straits of Babel-| grouped in the centre of an immense natu- 
mandel, (Gate of tears,) the shores revealed ral basin formed by an amphitheatre of frown- 
themselves in massive ranges of broken | ing cliffs, which was once probably a 
mountains; on our left the towering peaks of | flaming crater. This is reached by a wild 
Arabia Felix reaching to the altitude of 5,000 ‘mountain pass, and with the English canton- 
feet. We passed at day break between the| | ments form the principal objects of curiosity 
ragged, frowning rocks, which approach each | to the passing traveller. The population of 
‘sition within the space of a few miles, and | ‘this wild retreat is in admirable keeping with 
forms the straits. There, the winds which |its character, consisting of Bedouin Arabs, 
had been blowing heavily for many hours, ewes and Jibelis, whose coarseness of 
increased to a gale, coming through the trum- | feature and savage state of existence, give 
pet mouthed rocks like the blast of an aven-| them a position among the lowest grade of 
ging spirit, against which our meaner their species. The men and boys earn a 
wrestled manfully until we passed into the | ‘precarious livelihood by letting horses and 
broad and calm waters of the Arabian Sea. donkeys to the occasional visitor, or selling 

One hundred miles from the Straits of;poor imitations of precious gems and trink- 
Babelmandel, and 1,320 from Suez, the|ets as mementoes of the place. On the ar- 
mountains extend from Arabia Felix into a|rival of the steamer innumerable rude boats, 
bold peninsula of about twenty miles circum-| guided by these naked creatures like imps of 
ference called Aden. There, the protecting | darkness, shot from the shore and swarmed 
rocks form a safe harbour which, since the! around the vessel, while the unearthly shout- 
capture of the place by the English in 1839, | ings of their owners in mongrel Arabic added 
has been used as a coaling depot for the P.|to their diabolical appearance. On landing 
and O. Company’s steamers. We reached/we found the beach alive with these human 


specimens mounted upon horses and mules, 

* “The Greek translation of the} Hebrew title is the the former of which dashed over the sand 
Sea of Edom—Edom meaning indifferently Arabia or ‘ 

Red.” with naked riders looking like a host of young 

t Dr. Buist in an interesting account given of this phe-| Mazeppas. -Having thus shown us the qual- 


nomenon says: “From the mast head, the trac rough | : ° : 
" om the mast head, the track through! ity of their steeds, which seemed by far 
which we navigated was of so deep and intense a bine,it |.” 


. be } - y ec . 
was hard to believe that the waters were not coloured by the nobler animal of the tw 0, they cismount- 
some dyeing substance. They looked like the liquid seen; ed and gathered abeut us to make their bar- 


streaming from a dyer’s pot. A few ships’ length on ei- - P + ] 
7 amen vains and put up the eternal petition k- 
ther side they became suddenly tinted with green; a little | >, , ‘ z id iti for Luck 
beyond the greenish blue became turned into bluish green, shish. 
heer of the most intense emerald green succeeled and An excellent English hotel, with a few 
then swept the shore. T s sea ass ie-| 4 +) 3° 

pe rae eae. Fue leet bus the one aesamedbs-| 6th or buildings, principally for military pur- 
fore breakers appeared was a whitish green, when the 


. . pe ‘ q » > 
coral was buta few feet beneath the surface.” pores, stand near the shore and make up the 
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foreign settlement. There is a telat ile were not t heightened by tl the bright red hue of 
attached to the hotel and kept by an old Par-| their hair which hung in disordered masses 
see, a descendant of the ancient fire wor-|around their disfigured features. This col- 
shippers, and here every visitor at Aden|our we at first supposed to be a natural pe- 
thinks it incumbent upon him to lounge andjculiarity of the race, but it proved to be 
examine the multiplicity of articles which | the effects of a dyeing stuff call chinam, a 
make up the incongruous stock. Here the|species of lime which many of them apply 
tropical traveller provides himself with|in order to enhance the beauties of nature ! 
those foes to heat, wide perjamers and broad|To those whose miserable livelihood forbid 
felt hats, and the Yankee refreshes his eyes|the luxury of a thatched roof, numerous fis- 
with mementoes from home in the shape of|sures in the surrounding rocks, and deep 
Connecticut chairs and wooden clocks. But| holes dug in the sand on the shore, afford 
the spirit of Yankee land had evidently not their only home, while the ocean and the 
infused itself, through these mediums, into| generous date tree supplies them with means 
the Parsee’s composition, whose grave ad-|of sustenance. 
herence to an ideal valuation of his stock in} On our return, we encountered several of 
trade seriously impeded him in effecting sales. |the natives, whose regularity of feature and 
This was evidenced in the instance of a book, | intelligence of expression, indicated a much 
which a fellow passenger wished to purchase; | higher class than those just described. One 
it was an old shop-worn edition of the ‘‘ Ara-| woman in particular attracted our attention, 
bian Nights” which an American auctioneer |as poising upon her head an antique looking 
would have knocked off for a couple of shil-| water jar, she passed by us with a stately 
lings, but for which the parsimonious Parsee | step and figure. Her fine form was robed in 
demanded a pound sterling! and to this price | almost classic folds of snowy white, and as 
he had obstinately adhered for five years|her dark eye flashed beneath her burden, she 
without obtaining a purchaser, as we were| brought to mind the beautiful conception of 
solemnly assured by an old traveller on the| Vernet in his ‘“‘ Rebekah at the well.” 
route. Many of the cavernous rocks of Aden are 
Mounted on diminutive donkeys, or gal- infested by prowling hyenas, and monkeys 
Joping on horses, along the hot sandy shore, |Play their fantastic tricks along the ridges of 
and from thence through wild and rocky de-|the mountains. These latter are believed to 
files, we made our way to the village, Eng- | be the remains of the tribe of Ad, ‘‘ who 
lish cantonment and fortifications. were changed into monkeys as a punish- 
. Our entrance into the former drew forth | ment for their excessive wickedness.” 
the dusky inmates from their cane-pole and, This peninsula was formerly infested by 
matted cottages, and presented an array of pirates. A few years since a vessel from 
half-clad and repulsive beings. Women with | Madras was wrecked on the coast, and hav- 
rude ornaments suspended to their limbs, and ing been plundered by the natives, an excuse 
having their eyes painted dark blue with kohl, | was afforded for seeking indemnity. A treaty 
and their nails and teeth dyed with red henna, , was effected which was afterwards broken by 
grinned at us from their tent-like cabins as|the treachery of the chief, and an attack was 
we passed. The other sex, with no excess | in consequence made; ‘ the natives made a 
of amiability expressed in their countenances, | stout resistance,’’ but eventually succumbed 
crowded about those of us who ventured to to British valor with alossof 140 men. The 
penetrate into the centre of this ant hill of population at the period of our visit was sta- 
savage life, but offered no molestation—our ted at 20,000, consisting of thirty varieties, 
scattered bucksish acting like oil upon the ‘principally Arabs. The cantonments con- 
waters of their indignation. Most of these tained about 2,000 troops, half of whom were 
semi-barbarous beings had the copper-tinged Indians under English command. 
complexion of the worst class of Arabs, and| From the impregnable and gigantic char- 
were represented as being strikingly deficient | seter of its fortifications, Aden has been 
in moral attributes, and of cunning and ma-| ‘called the Gibraltar of the Red Sea; its char- 
lignant natures. Their personal attractions | acter as a commercial port is very insignifi- 
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cant and its harbour is seldom enlivened by 
any other vessels than those employed in 
transporting the Indian mail and a few mer- 
chantmen whose principal trade is in the 
coffee and spices of Mocha. 

Many fantastically shaped rocks rise from 
the waters of the bay, the most remarkable 
of which in its outline bears a singular re- 
semblance to a sleeping lion, and not inap- 
propriately reposes before the English set- 
tlement. 

In the afternoon, as we pushed off to re- 
gain our steamer, we left grouped upon the 
sea shore a curious assemblage of the semi- 
nude natives who had pursued us to the very 
water’s edge in their eager anxiety to dis- 
pose of trinkets and curious stones, falling in 
price as their last hopes of trading departed 
from them. The lusty arms of the boatmen 
soon rendered their shoutings indistinct as 
they propelled us rapidly through the blue 
waters. 

Before sailing, considerable amusement 
was afforded by a troop of diving boys, who 
frolicked beside the ship, displaying no little 
adroitness and muscular activity. They 
were of the class called Jidelis, black as ebony 
with thick curling locks, and teeth, the snowy 
whiteness and regularity of which many a 
city belle might envy. The water seemed 
their natural element, and their life 


“To fling the billows back from their drenched hair, 
And laugh from off the lip the audacious brine, 

And then to plunge with wanton spirit down 

Into the green and glassy gulf.” 


These amphibious creatures had no boat or 
buoy to afford a temporary resting-place, and 
for more than an hour some dozen supported 
themselves in the water without fatigue, now 
rushing en masse after the sinking coin, and 
not reappearing until long after the foamy 
waves had subsided into a smooth, unbroken 
surface. 

We sailed at six in the evening beneath a 
cloudless sky, which threw forward in start- 
ling distinctness, the dark shattered pinna- 
cles so wildly grouped upon this bold penin- 
sula. 

The number of our company was now re- 
duced ; several having at Aden transferred 


themselves to the steamer for Bombay, which | intersections.”’ 


intersects the line at that point. 


| 
' 


We rapidly left behind those scenes of 
desolation with which we had been growing 
familiar for so many days, and ran a south- 
westerly course for the fertile island of Cey- 
lon. 

Kneaded, like a baker’s loaf, by the jolting 
of the desert vans ;—baked, in the burning 
oven of the Red Sea, we were now spread 
out to cool for ten days in the gentle breezes 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Sea life in the tropics pays the penalty of 
its soothing and delightful influences by its 
dearth of variety, and it was our lot to expe- 
rience, like all others, the usual succession 
of uneventful days. 

The long and strikingly defined island of 
Socotra, along whose precipitous coast we 
ran for several hours—a few pass’ng sail 
whitening the distance—a water-spout rising 
in brief beauty above the waves, and the burial 
at sea of one of the crew, were the only ob- 
jects and incidents which marked the voyage 
as we floated for many days upon a smooth 
surface of ultra marine, whose provoking pla- 
cidity was only equalled by the unbroken 
azure of the sky above. How then shall I 
describe our shipboard existence, when one 
day so nearly reflected the former and so 
faithfully presaged the one to come? Thus, 
the weather, that universal topic of conversa- 
tion when all else fails, was so changeless, 
that the usual salutation of the morning— 
‘fine day,”’ ‘glorious weather,” &c., grew 
‘stale, flat, and unprofitable” on the ear. 
In such a state of things, a rainy day would 
have been a relief, and a storm at sea a posi- 
tive blessing—to rouse us from the apathy 
which affected our little company. 





Grouped upon the deck, beneath the pro- 
tecting canvass, some read or chatted the 
hours away, until yielding to the soporific 
| tendency of the atmosphere, the tongue failed 
in its power to amuse and the ear to give at- 
tention. Others pondered over the intrica- 
cies of the chess board; while fair fingers 
near by plied diligently at the mysteries of 
net work, that vade mecum of all English la- 
dies when travelling—and which is deseribed 
so suecinctly by Webster or Johnson as 
being “‘ anything reticulated or decussated at 
equal distances with interstices between the 
From the piano below, stole 
upward from time to time the subdued strains 
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of music, as if to assist the dreamy trance of | lie beneath, borne like himself above the un- 
the tropical syren. At last the shrill fife and measured depths by a frail bark, whose great 
drum would awake the day-dreamers from | throbbing heart of iron, like the throb of hu- 
their reveries—scatter the opposing forces of manity, urges him onward—onward—over. 
the chess-board, and a brief season of con-| the beneficent bosom of the deep. 

viviality afford a relief to the unchanging} It was on a Sunday that the body of the 
scene. Then followed the pale calm even-| unfortunate Jascar was committed to the 
ings, when busy promenaders paced the deck; waves. He had died during the night of a 
inhaling the coolness which succeeded the disease engendered by the heat of his recent 
heat of the day, and veteran whist players occupation as cook on board of the steamer ; 
dealt out hearts and diamonds below, or sen- | and within half a dozen hours after his de- 
timental youths dealt with hearts and dia-|cease, his remains were dissected by the 
monds above, until sleep, which muffles with, surgeon’s knife,—sewed up in a hammock, 



















dreams even lovers’ oaths, spread silence and | 
forgetfulness over all. Yet not all—some | 
silent figures still are seen upon the deck, 
long after the little world of voyagers is 
hushed below, and nought but the steady | 
tread of the officer on duty and the sound of 
the plunging paddles fall upon the ear of 
night. Night upon the waters ;—the smooth 
spread waters of a tropicsea, when the heav-| 
ens glowing with an intensity of ener | 
mmanccial! in Northern climes, invite us to, 
its banquet of beauty, and the round moon' 
rises o’er the night feast like a central goblet 
amid the golden service of stars. Dizzy | 
with the nectar of its inspiration, how swiftly 
fly the steeds of fancy,—how reckless the 
rider! Athwart our brain, chases the pano- 
rama of the past with the distinctness of a 
present reality,—loved faces and voices,— 
the pressed hand of friendship, the familiar 
scenes of home. Then too the big future 
seems tangible and pliant in our infant grasp, 
and ‘‘ we give to airy nothings a local habi- 
tation and a name.” 

If there be a time when swift-winged fancy 
may indulge its flights unscared by the cry 
of ridicule and secure from the shafts of sa- 
tire, it is on such a night as this, when the 
great poem of the ocean is before us, and 
the land—the busy, struggling land—with its 
spirit of accumulation and its atmosphere of 
utilitarianism, lies leagues away ;—when the 
realities of life fade into distant shadows 
and the world of the imagination becomes a 
world of realities. On sucha night sits alone, 
but not lonely, the tireless watcher on the 
deep ;—forgetful of the distance lying be- 
tween him and the loved images among whom 
he seems “to live and move and have his 





'ged forth by the unrelenting butcher. 





being,’’—forgetful that a world of sleepers 


-and thrown over off the vessel’s side, 


“ Down, countless fathoms down to sink to sleep,— 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep.” 


'He had belonged to a tribe not represented 


on board, whose religious code does not pro- 
hibit the eating of pork, consequently he was 
regarded as unclean by his companions, who 
shed no tear at his departure and muttered 
no prayer over his remains. So far in fact 
did the prejudices of these semi-savage crea- 
tures extend, that they refused to approach 


‘the body sufficiently near to bear it to the 


gangway. 

Another instance of swinish abhorrence 
occurred soon after, but this time it was of 
a ludicrous nature, and our friend, the faith- 
ful Mahomedan, was the subject of our mirth. 
Among the goodly store of live stock con- 
tained in pens and cages, stretched menage- 
rie-like around the forward bulwarks, was a 
receptacle for pigs, from which each day 
some of their number, like their neighbours 
the sheep and the poultry, were duly drag- 
On 
one occasion an obstreperous pig slipped 
through the clutches of his enemy and scam- 
pered wildly over the deck. With a refine- 
ment of taste scarcely to be expected in a 
pig, he first sought the society of a group of 
ladies who were sitting at the other end of 
the deck, but who, notwithstanding his sty- 


, | lish appearance, at once took to flight;—then, 


with an astuteness worthy of his ‘‘ learned’’ 
brother, he rushed madly at the very indi- 
vidual who would rather die than capture or 
come in contact with him—the pious Mus- 
sulman. With horror depicted in every fea- 
ture, the follower of the Prophet saw him 
approach, and sprang frantically from side to 
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side ©: ev ade him. The amused pursuers | ‘and denies leaves of f which, lined like a 
now stood still to enjoy the scene of merri-| wall the entire coast as far as the eye could 
ment, which the pig observing, he concluded jreach. When sufficiently near to discover 
to it keep upas long as possible, thus postpon- | objects on shore with distinctness, our course 
ing the moment of his doom. As fastasthe|was changed southerly for Point de Galle, 
agonized Mussulman found a spot of appa-'the port of our destination, and before reach- 
rent security, the bewildered pig discovered |ing which it was estimated that we saw sev- 
the same and sprang after him; until driven|enty miles of this graceful and productive 
almost to frenzy by the horror of his position, |tree fringing the sandy and level shores.* 
the poor man gathered his robes about him,| A light house of white stone, at the base 
dashed through the crowd of spectators and of which the waters foam and hiss over sharp 
ran for dear life to the top of the protecting) pointed rocks, and the brick walls of an old 
paddle-box. The truant pig was at last cap-! moss-grown Dutch fort crown the green point 
tured, and peace end happiness once more! of land forming one side of the harbour; the 
illumined the features of the Mahomedan. ‘other i is shielded and beautified by a dense 
As hungry men may be supposed to ap-| amphitheatre of Palm trees, rising from a 
proach a feast made up of the most delicate red sandy beech where the waves expend 
viands, so did our eyes, wearied with their| their strength, dying in foamy ridges. Be- 
long diet on sandy plain and scathed moun- tween these stand the town, formed of a lit- 
tain, stretch eagerly forward for the first) tle group of yellow stone buildings with red 
glimpse of the fair island of Ceylon ;—an tiled roofs mingling with the bamboo huts of 
island considered by many travellers as the | the natives. 
most beautiful in the world ;—an island laden! A large steamer and a few merchant ships 
with an infinite variety of vegetation and| were at anchor in the bay, and the curious 
fragrant with the perfume of spices.* boats of the Cingalese skimmed continually 
We had been running between, without! over its smooth waters. These boats called 
sighting, the Maldine and Laccadine islands, | Orowahs, are long and very narrow like an 
and a day or two after, early in the morning, |Indian’s canoe, being formed of the hollow 
a distant eminence called ‘‘ Adam’s Hill,’’|trunk of the cocoa nut tree and would be 
first announced our vicinity to the land.}|constantly liable to an upset, were it not for 
This mountain, situated at the northern ex-/ their out rigging, this gives them a very un- 
tremity of Ceylon, derives its name fromthe | couth appearance, but effectually prevents 
fabulous belief that there Adam sojourned accidents. It consists of a flexible pole ex- 
after his expulsicn from Paradise, and on its| tending from each end of the boat to the re- 
summit a sacred stone, bearing the impres-|spective ends of a large smoothly pointed 
sion of his footstep, is still shown to credu-| floating spar, which runs parallel with the 
lous pilgrims.t boat and gives it a counter balance. In these 
A few hours brought us in sight of what) rude crafts, some of which are propelled by 
at first appeared a range of precipitous coast, | sails as well as the long pole-like oars, the 
but which proved to be a continuous grove | natives ventured far out to sea on fishing and 
of the cocoa nut palm, the tall tapering trunks | trading expeditions. 
_ Before taking one of these odd convey- 
* According to the poet's description, the odorous gales ances to the shore, we bade farewell to our 
can be perceived some miles before the land is in sight,| Ship and those passengers who were to con- 
and to keep up the romance of this idea, a custom once! tinue their voyage in her to Madras and 
prevailed of sprinkling the decks with cinnamon oil to} Calestin dnd téaetbested ens hastens th. the 
deceive the senses of the inexperienced traveller. , 55% 
t “When Adam and Eve were cast forth from Paradise, | steamer ‘‘ Ganges,” which we found await- 


eay Arabian traditions, they fell in different parts of the | jing ys in the harbour, ready to proceed to 
earth; Adam on a mountain of the island of Ceylon; art 
Eve in Arabia on the borders of the Red Sea, where the China. 

port of Jeddah is now situated. For two hundred years} * Some idea may be formed of the abundant growth of 
they wandered separate and lonely abont the earth, until | this tree by a calculation made some years since, of the 
in consequence of their penitence and wretchedness they | number of Cocca Nut Palms which grew along the coast 
were perinitied to come together again on Mt. Ararat not | from between Dondrahead and Calpeutyn, (184 miles ;) 
far from the present city of Mecca.” —Irving’s Mahomet. | the estimate was ten million. 
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The Cingalese boatmen who rowed us to| As we strolled through the quiet and clean 
the shore proved not to be a favorable spe- streets of the town we found ourselves often 
cimen of their race, their features were coarse beset by the native dealers in the various na- 
and their teeth so discoloured by the use of tural and artificial productions of the island. 
the beetle nut as to give to their mouths a I had the curiosity to see how many formed 
bloody and ghastly appearance. But on land-/one of these groups, as, taking advantage of 
ing, the crowd of natives displayed many | my newly arrived appearance, they thronged 
specimens of beauty of form and feature.'around me. I counted forty-one of them, 
The male portion of this extraordinary race each holding some one or more articles for 
stood before us, with few exceptions, entire- sale, and all chattering at once with as much 
ly naked, save that a slight covering encir-| eagerness and vociferation as is sometimes 
cled the loins, consisting in most instances, witnessed in the more civilized gatherings 
of a bright parti-coloured handkerchief, or of the stock exchange. They offered us 
snow white cloth, the former being the fa- | elephant’s teeth and tiger skins, tortoise shell 
vorite habilment. Notwithstanding this ex-| combs and paper knives, canes of the cocoa 
posure of the “human form divine,” and the | wood and oil of the cinnamon tree, precious 
marked differences of formation which ever stones and imitations almost as precious. 
distinguish the male fromthe female figure, | Tle bazaars where similar things are for sale, 
it is difficult, at a glance, to divest ourself of and one or two English shops are generally 
the impression that the natives of Ceylon | well filled with curious visitors during the 
belong exclusively to the latter sex, so ex-|stay of the steamers at Point de Galle. The 
ceedingly effeminate is the appearance of principal spot of interest, however, to the 
the men. We found them generally below | stranger is the cinnamon garden, about five 
the medium size, of a delicate and well) miles from the town, and our ride thither af- 
formed shape, of mild and pleasing expres-|forded many scenes of beauty. 
sion. Their complexion is of a deep brown, 
features small and regular, teeth of exceed- 
ing whiteness, and eyes dark, soft and lus- 
trous. No beard or hair upon their body be- 
trayed their masculine character, but on the ‘up, breaking over intermediate rocks, and 
contrary, their long black glossy locks parted | terminating in a line of foam within a few 
like those of woman across their smooth fore-' feet of the carriage path. Scattered along 
heads and neatly “done up” behind the the road, and sometimes attracting the eye 
head with a large comb, aided the general | from the midst of the forest, are the whiten- 
deception. They seemed amiable and intel-! eq walls and thick overhanging roofs of the 
ligent, but are doubtless as wanting in the | native houses. These are built of wooden 
masculine attributes of mind as they are de-| frames upon stone foundations and interlaced 
ficient in the characteristics of physical man-! with the broad leaves and fibrous portions of 
hood. We saw but few of the other sex,|t{he palmtree. An air of great neatness and 
and these exhibited almost the extreimes of| cleanliness distinguish them, and some are 
beauty and ugliness.* 








The smooth red gravelled road lies be- 
tween dense groves of the cocoa nut tree on 
the one side, and the sea beach on the other, 
where the blue waters come rolling wildly 





surrounded by a sort of wicker enclosure, 


*R. Montgomery Martin, F.8.S., says that the bean | between which and the porch spread little 
ideal of female beauty in Ceylon is thus described by a 


o grass reve 
Kandian courtier, “ Her hair should be voluminous like plots of toad, ges. ol vegetable gardens. 
the tail of ageacock, long, reaching to the knees and ter- Shielded by the extending roofs, which form- 


minating in curls. Her eye brows should resemble the| ed q rude veranda, were grouped various 
rainbow, her eyes the blue sapphire and the petals of the 


blue manilla flower; her nose should be like the bill of a members of the family engaged in their 
hawk; her lips bright like céral or the young leaf of the household employments, while simple-faced 


iron tree; her teeth should be small and regular like jes-| ¢hi]dren played at their feet. Some of the 
samine buds, her neck should be large and round like the 


i ad 
herrigodea, her chest capacious; her breast firm and co- latter ran after aed Carriage Wi ith Airing CoCus 
nical like the yellow cocoa nut, and her waist small nuts and plantains, or boquets of wild flow- 
enough to be clapsed by the hand; her hips wide, limbs| ers, for which a few coin in payment sent 
tapering, and soles of the feet without any hollow, and the them merrily back to their homes. Our at- 


surface of her body soft, delicate, smooth and rounding, x : . 
without projecting bones and sinews.” tention was diverted sometimes to the erect 
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and even graceful figure of the laborer, or|spice trees, but resisted the solicitation of a 
cooley, as he rapidly passed us on the road, |troop of boys which we found surrounding 
poising a burden upon his head with aston-/it, to purchase their paroquettes and mon- 
ishing ease and dexterity, or the creak of keys, notwithstanding the insignificant prices 
wheels announced the approach of one sd heapeg they asked for these chattering pets. 
those singular vehicles so much in use in| On our way back we were overtaken by a 
tropical climes for the transportation of mer- |tropical shower, and for a while the rain 
chandise. A long dome-like waggon in shape poured down like a deluge, flooding the road 
like a New Engiand market cart, but made | with red dyed water, which ran off into the 
of dried interwoven leaves, protected the |sea like rivers of blood from a field of car- 
driver and his goods, and to these rude con- | nage. Beneath the pelting rain the people ran 
veyances are attached the humped and gi-|hurriedly along under broad roof-like hats 
gantic horned oxen of the country. lor gaily painted Chinese umbrellas, while 

The straight, almost tiresome regularity the Coo/ies or Cingalese porters having noth- 
of the read is relieved at intervals by open-|ing to be injured but the ‘tight fitting brown 
ings in the woods showing the course of some 'garment” given them by nature, stood to- 


encroaching inlet, over which rustic bridges | tally regardless of the falling element. These 


[ Marcu, 








afforded us a passage. | 


Thus running by graceful grove and wind- | 
. i 
ing water we reached the famed gardens of | 


heavy showers are of short duration and pre- 
vail during the latter months of the year, and 
although infrequent are so copious that the 


cinnamon, through which the polite proprie- | annual quantity of rain which falls in the 


tor guided us without any remuneration but | 


our thanks. There we found abundant spe- 


island is three times that of England! 
When the shower ceased, the sun broke 


cimens of that fragrant tree in various states forth most gloriously from its canopy of pur- 
of progression, together with the clove, pep- | ple clouds, and a bright rainbow spanned the 


per, and other spice trees blooming, although | 


late in November, with the freshness and 
beauty of mid summer vegetation, for in that 
changeless clime, which knows no winter 
blight, all months, all seasons are the same. 

Pine apples, bananas, oranges and the 
cocoa nut appeared in the greatest profusion, 
and the latter were given us as freely as an 
American farmer in the West would treat 
his guests from his overstocked corn fields. 
The cocoa nut is seldom eaten by the na- 
tives in what we consider its ripe state, 
namely, when the husk has become dry and 


is green, and before the water.or milk has 
left its hardened deposite. The liquid is 
then as clear and colourless as croton, and 
leaves in the mouth a slightly acrid taste. 
The meat is of the consistency of Blanc 
Mange which also it resembles in flavor and 
is eaten with a spoon. 

The cinnamon tree is to Ceylon what the 
tea plant is to China, furnishing its chief ar- 
ticle of export. Its leaves are delicately 
green, and possess the pungent aromatic 
taste of the prepared bark. 

At the garden gate we loaded our carriage 





with cocoa nuts and green branches from the | 


entire arch of the heavens; while,” 


“ Bright with the sheen of the rain, each glittering tree 
of the forest, 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 
mantles and jewels.” 

From this feast of beauty, on our return 
to the hotel we sat down to an excellent ta- 
ble d’hote, the dessert of which was com- 
posed of the infinite variety of fruits fur- 
nished by that genial clime. 

Although the island covers an extent of 
24,000 square miles, the population of Cey- 


lon only amounts to about fifteen hundred 
brown and the meat hard, but while the shell | 


thousand, and in the character of its inhabi- 
tants, like that of most tropical lands, evi- 
dences the fact, that while all the types of 
animal and vegetable existence progress in 
nobleness and beauty from the polar to the 
equatorial regions, and degenerate from the 
equator to the poles, man seems ungoverned 
by this natural law, and displays the greatest 
want of the nobler qualification of mind and 
body at the two extremes. Thus European 
intelligence and power, although cultivated 
in climes which know not the salubrious and 
balmy breezes of the South, overcome with 
a handful of men the dark races which in- 
habit those fertile lands and plants their na- 
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tional baniers on the heights of India and 


by the premature dragging of the beds they 


the blooming plains of Ceylon. It is then | have ceased to be prolific. From this source 


natural productions of soil and climate alone | 
which render the fair lands of the tropics so 
attractive to the traveller and furnish the’ 
most pleasing remembrances when he has 
left them behind. 

Perhaps no spot displays these equatorial 
charms more profusely than Ceylon. There 
floral life displays its stateliest and most 
graceful aspect; the ‘princess’ Palm, as 
Linneus calls it, lifts its crown of beauty 
all over the isle, and yields with prodigal 
munificence one hundred and fifty sources 
of comfort to man; the Talipot-tree spreads 
its prodigious leaf, under whose impenetra- 
ble thickness ten men may at the same mo- 
ment find protection; specimens of the Ba- 
nian are seen in the interior, realizing the 
graphic description of Milton, 

“Branching so broad along, that in the ground 


The bending twigs tuke root; and daughters grow 
About the mother tree.” 


The Hibascus lifts its golden flower, and the 
Pawpaw drops its sustaining fruit; the san- 
dal wood yields its incense like edour, and 
abundant laurel and other spice trees make 
fragrant the surrounding air and the food of 
far distant nations. Ninety-nine species of 
costly wood grow on the mountains, from 
whence they are sent to embellish the bou- 
doirs of European homes. Flowers of rare 
color and fragrance bloom in the depths of 
those forest homes, and herds of gorgeous 
plumage skim through the air above them. 
Silently in the jungles the panther watches 
his prey, and the huge elephant shakes the 
ground with his ponderoustread. <A race of 
serpents, peculiar to the island, infest its 
thickets, and the great Boa there coils itself 
round its living victim. In the débris of the 
mountains glitter the priceless gems and ru- 
bies, and sapphires are found in the gravel of 
its streams,* while in the oyster beds near 
the coast, pearls are still brought up by the 
intrepid diver. 

These fisheries once yielded a large source 
of revenue to the British government, but 


* Among the gems peculiar to Ceylon is the cat’s-eye, 
one of which, in the possession of the King of Kandy, 
measured two inches in breadth. 

The “ valley of diamonds” described in the popular 
nursery tale of Sinbad the Sailor, is supposed to have 
been located on this island. 


Vor. XX—21 


it is supposed the famous pearls of Cleopa- 
‘tra were obtained. The natives believe these 


|precious formations to be congealed dew- 
‘drops “distributed by Buddha and caught by 


the fish when they rise to the surface to 
breathe.” 

Like most believers in Buddhism, the Cin- 
'galese mingle with their faith many strange 
superstitions connected with the visible ope- 
rations of nature. They are fervent wor- 
shipers of the planets and firm believers in 
the existence of demons, whom they propi- 
tiate in various ways.* 

Ceylon is the famed island of Taprobana, 
believed by the olden Greeks to be the com- 
mencement of a new world which was in- 
habited, according to D’Anville, by Antich- 
tones or men in a position opposite to those 
in the known hemisphere. It is connected, 
as has been already mentioned with the flight 
of our first parents from Paradise, and innu- 
merable legends more or less wild and vision- 
ary have embellished its history, and still 
haunt the fragrant hills and valleys of this 
blooming isle. 


*“Tn sickly seasons, canoes laden with the betel nuf, 
grain and flowers are Jaunched in large numbers on the 
streams to propitiate the demon of Wad/aria, or the “ riv- 
er fiend.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





ODE. 


THE PALACE OF POESY. 


hoebe fave; novus ingreditur tua templa sacerdos, 
Huc age cum cithura; cerminibusq. veni.—Ald.. 


When first the sun seat forth his dazzling ray 
Throughout the marbled ether swift and far; 
And first the earth launched circling on her way 
Was compassed by the moon, her sister star ; 
And He whom all the seraph hosts obey 
Through the new universe rode in gorgeous car; 
He called before Him in His majesty 
The spirits yet unborn who were to be. 


it. 


Upon a fair and far extending plain 
That with intense celestial splendour glowed, 
Assembled stood the innumerable train; 
There rose a palace, as for the abode 
Of one who v’er a thousand worlds might reign, 
So vast in its magnificence it showed : 
This they were bade with earnest eye to scan, 
And to retain the impress of its plan, 
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Day shed no light; yet all things that he wrought 
In hopeless darkuess seemed no otherwise 

Than of who saw, but in this, that he brought 
More arduous labors of more lofty size 

To a perfection others vainly sought. 
Two columned rows, o’ershadowing many a rood, 
Tower'd by his skill in Titan magnitude. 





1X. 


O'er these was spread a mighty pediment, 
With sculptures that, in ruin, yet amaze, 
Profusely carved ; on this his toil he spent, 
And after ages wonder as they gaze. 
Wars of two states ; Gods in the firmament ; 
Councils of heroes ; the nocturnal blaze; 
The votive horse and all the fall of Troy, 
Ulysses wanderings his art employ. 
















































































The laborers quaffed from out a silver chalice ; 
Refreshed, oblivious then of every woe, 

Of the world’s turbulence and causeless malice 
Of all save their great destiny below, 

They fill with hymns of triumph the fair palace ; 
Palace of Poesy, where the lords of song 
Together in laborious Priesthood throng. 


XVI. 


And now, ve sacred brotherhoods of Bards 
Who that august symbolic palace saw ; 
Whiose finely toned etherial soul yet guards 
The dear remembrance of its earliest law ; 
Whose toil itself alone itself rewards : 
Still, still untired with reverential awe, 
Hew, carve, build on, that when the end shall come 
Ye may have finished your last crowning dome. 


162 Ode.—The Palace of Poesy. [Marcn, § 185: 
Iil. x. 
According to the image in their mind Such was the portal that he raised to be ba 

Engraved by that first long and studious view, The mark of what remained to be achieved. . 
Their after destiny—when once confined Age after age the chosen race toilingly : = 

In form material—was to build anew Still carried on the structure they conceived. 

A structure on this edifice designed ; Higher the walls arose incessantly, Me 

And from its model, in proportion true, As new born laborers the old relieved ; 

As each on earth lived his allotted days Still heavenward arches upon arches soar, = 
To labour a like palace there to raise. The palace nears completion more and more. ; me 
1v. q 
° ‘ “ XI. W 
Long ume had passed, and generations died ; One chose a spacious court, and there he made 

But still the labour had not yet begun, Of nature unadorned a paradise ; W 
Though many a stately fabric rose in pride, There streams of crystal in the sunlight played , 

3 And Babel towered to meet the noou-day sun. And his care trained tall groves of trees to rise ; f v 
Yet in all earth’s broad plains extending wide, And flow’rs of brilliant hues that never fade, ; 

The stuted task was yet performed by none. Threw o’er the emerald earth enameled dies ; : T 
The plan in some was lost; some had torgot; And birds were there of gem-besprinkled wing, 3 0 
Some were unfit, and some disdained their lot. An endless hymn of grateful praise to sing. 3 

v. XII. 
At length arose a spirit who yet bore He too upon the western side on high, 

The law assigned, and the remembrance bright Raised a vast dome, upon whose hemisphere 
Of what was shown in heaven long before Of blue within, as summer’s deepest sky, 

To his unveiled and more than mortal sight: Were figured all the orbs that there appear, | 
And in its mighty power fit to restore Far flowed the zodiac, and the wandering eye 

On earth that structure and to build aright, Beheld each on its various path career, po 
As far as earth means for the deed allowed, Moved by some spring unseen, by whose sole force of 
And of his sacred function nobly proud. Was represented their celestial course. m¢ 

VI. XIII. ch 
In numbers eloquently framed, he told His genius largely traced with master art sti 

The unaccomplished glory, whose pure flame Among the stars upon that concave wall, tr: 
With variegated radiance manifold The wars of Lucifer, whose stubborn heart t 

Lit up his soul; while round him mortals came In pride assailed the maker of them all ; - 
And heard, admiring, the conception buld, In form and hue renewed, from every part it 

Dreaming of immortality by fame. The eye caught all the scenes of his dread fall : si 
Thus urged to the performance they essayed Fierce cataracts of lightning, swept in storms : 
The exalted labour now no more delayed. O’er warring myriads of Angel forins- 

Td 
vil. xIv. m 
From out the riven caverns in the side Another to the clouds a spire uprear’d, de 

Of wood-crown’d mountains to the centre stirred; And on its top a cross, thrice blessed sign, 

From out the heaving earth that opened wide, Beneath was built a nave wherein appeared “ 

Huge rocks in motion rolling fast appeared Scenes that explained that mystery divine : rl 
As echo to their harmonies replied. Death conquered ; and the grave no longer feared, is 

All nature the sweet concord gladly heard; And throughout every difierent design t] 
Nature invoked aright, yields all her lore In varying forms the self-same theme remained 
To those who dare her mysteries explore. Of joy ineffable though sorrow gained. r! 

sf 
Vill. xv. 
There was an old man, on whose sightless eyes There was a fountain whose perennial flow 7 
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XVII. 


Time is, time was, time shall be, and a time 
Is coming when time’s self shall be no more: 
The eternal Horologe shall toll a chime 
By mortal ears on earth unheard before, 
It seems I hear it; and the sounds sublime 
Proclaim at length all human labours o’er. 
As down the future's vista they descend, 
Reverberating loud—they strike—the end. 


XVIII. 


When darkness shall extinguish the bright ray 
That beams effulgent from the glorious sun, 

When earth shall wither on her circling way, 
Or aimless, lawless, through the ether run; 

When once more, chaos shal! resume the sway, 
And endless desolation has bhegun— 

Then in your work you may the reflex see 

Of all that was, and is, and is to be. 





An Excursion to the Natural Bridge. 


The Valley of Virginia is one of the finest 
portions of the United States. The fertility 
of the soil, and its high state of improve- 
ment; the salubrity of the air, and the en- 
chanting scenery of its mountains—its noble 
streams and beautiful farms—form great at- 
tractions to the traveller. At no very dis- 
tant day the railroad will be extended through 
it to Tennessee, and thence to the Missis- 
sippi. 

I had read and heard much of the Natu- 
ral Bridge, and determined, in company with 
my family, to examine for myself this won- 
derful structure. We sat out on a bright 
and cheerful day of the last autumn, and ar- 
rived at Winchester before night-fall. This 
is the largest town except Wheeling, west of 
the Blue Ridge. It was laid out in Februa- 
ry, 1752. In November, 1753, the youthful 
Washington here prepared himself for his 
perilous journey to the Ohio by order of Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie. Here were his headquar- 
ters for some time in the following year, 
when several persons were murdered by the 
Indians within one mile of the town. After 
the battle of the Great Meadows he returned 
here to recruit his regiment, and when the 
royal army was cut to pieces on the banks of 
the Monongahela in 1756, he, withthe sur- 
vivors of his brave companions in arms, re- 
treated to this spot, then the scene of intense 
excitement and constant danger. A portion 
of the convention troops were cantoned near 
Winchester during our Reyolution. 





Here, too, in 1775, these very streets re- 
sounded with the martial tread of the rifle 
corps of Morgan, clad in hunting shirts, on 
each of which was interwoven in large let- 
ters—‘ Liberty or Death.” The wives and 
children of many of these hardy yeomen 
bade them a last adieu. The next tidings 
we hear of this patriot band are, that they 
have scaled the walls of Quebec in the midst 
of a terrible snow-storm, and that they are 
prisoners of war; but after their exchange 
covered themselves with glory on the plains 
of Saratoga. Not one of those noble spirits 
remains— 


“They sleep their last sleep, they have fought their last 
battle, 
No sound shall awake them to glory again.” 


Within my recollection, Winchester was 
the theatre where some of the ablest law- 
yers displayed powerful and extraordinary 
abilities. How shall I speak of the profound 
learning, the acute intellect, the untiring in- 
dustry of the three Judges—White, Carr and 
Tucker—who adorned the judgment seat with 
a suavity of manner which won the admira- 
tion of all. The present age and posterity 
owe to these great men a debt of gratitude 
hard to pay, for their decisions have illustra- 
ted and established on an immoveable basis, 
the canons of property and the civil rights 
of this community. They carried the law to 
every man’s door, through the length and 
breadth of this commonwealth. Of each of 
these great men it may be truly said, “ Wil 
tetigit, quod non ornavit.”” 1 can yet see 
their benign looks and dignified bearing, and 


recall with melancholy pleasure the many 


happy hours spent in their society. Light 
be the sod which covers the heads of my 
honored friends! I would water it with my 
tears. 

Early next morning we were travelling on 
the turnpike, much annoyed with clouds of 
dust raised by waggons loaded with flour, 
immense droves of cattle from the West, 
and a parcel of strolling show-folks ; who 
had turned things upside down in some of 
the upper villages; and were now seeking 
another place to live on the credulity of those 
who could raise entrance money. Wecame 
to Woodstock. Here during the war of in- 
dependence, the Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg, after 
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An Excursion to 


the Natural Bridge. [M arcs, 








preaching one Sabbath, discarded his gown 
and in the pulpit put on his regimentals ; 


raised the German regiment ; joined the con- | 


tinental army; and in many a well-fought 
field contributed to obtain that liberty we 
enjoy at this hour. Here, too, in 1795, on 
his way to the Sweet Springs died General 
O. H. Williams of Maryland. His disease 
was contracted while a prisoner at New York 
after the fall of Fort Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1776. On being exchanged for Major 


, | ble. 


Here on each Sabbath they worship- 
ed—the preacher taking his rifle into the pul- 


| pit, and every male hearer being armed in the 
same manner. They acted on the direction 
of Oliver Cromwell, who always charged his 
soldiers to ‘ trust in God and keep their pow- 
der dry.’” It is most remarkable that the 
present incumbent is only the fourth minis- 
ter in the spaceof 143 years. Among these 
was Conrad Speece, a man of extraordinary 
‘learning and eloquence who, had he flour- 





Auckland of the royal grenadiers, he joined ished during the Reformation, would have 
the Southern army and fought under Greene ‘been among the ablest coadjutors of the il- 
in those great and obstinate conflicts which lustrious and intrepid Luther. The clergy- 
turned the tide of war in favor of our arms. |man who now serves this people, is a son of 
He was “the bravest of the brave’’ and left the Rev. Samuel Brown and Mary his wife, 
behind him a name unsullied ‘‘by spot, or/a lady known to fame alike for her unparal- 


stain, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

At length we reached Augusta county, 
celebrated for the daring courage and indom- 
itable patriotism of her citizens from an early 
period of her history. Many of her sons 
bled on the banks of the Great Kahawha as 


early as October 10, 1774, when ‘“ from the | 


rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same,” the Indians, led by the great Corn- 
stalk and the eloquent Logan, nearly over- 
came our troops, although commanded by 
General Andrew Lewis, one of the most in- 


trepid and skilful officers who ever entered | 


a field of battle. 

Eight miles this side of Staunton, on the 
right of the road, my attention was arrested 
by the venerable appearance of a large stone 
church, densely surrounded by forest trees 
on whose ‘“sere and yellow’’ leaves the set- 
ting sun shed his most gorgeous rays. The 
Presbyterian congregation first worshipping 
here was organized in 1740: the house was 
originally built of logs: the present edifice’ 
was begun in 1747, at which time there was | 
not one wheel carriage in the settlement ;— 
the stone was hauled on sledges—the sand | 
transported on pack-horses, aud the glass and | 
nails brought from Williamsburg. At the | 
time of Braddock’s defeat this part of the 
Valley was in a state of universal alarm: 
some of the people wished to fly beyond the 
Blue Ridge into the present county of Albe- 
marle, but the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Craig, 
vehemently opposed it, and on his sugges- 
tion the people built a stone stockade around 
their church, the lines of which are still visi- 


leled sufferings in early life, and her ardent 
piety during her pilgrimage on earth. She 
|was the daughter of James and Mary Moore, 
who resided in Botetourt county unti) 1795, 
when they removed to Abb’s Valley, on Blue 
Stone Creek, in the new county of Tazewell. 
It was 


“ A wild and lonely region, where retired 
From little scenes of art great Nature dwelt 
In awful solitude.” 





‘Here, retired from the world, he built his 
cabin, and worshipped the God of his fathers, 
with his household, contented and happy. 
In 1781 he was summoned from this seclu- 
ded spot to the American camp and fought 
‘in the well-contested field of Guilford. Who 


, |remained to protect his family, while he was 


absent in the army is not known; but it is cer- 
tain, that at this time, and for many years 
|prior and subsequent to this period, numerous 
hostile tribes of Indians, extending from the 
Northern lakes and the Western rivers, down 
tothe Valley of Virginia, werecommitting fre- 
‘quent and wanton murders on the helpless 
inhabitants, and carrying terror to every 
‘bosom. Still he remained in his perilous lo- 
cation. On the 7th of September, 1784, his 
second son was captured by the savages, 





:| within a few miles of his father’s house, and 


carried away to the forests of the West. 
How many anxious days and nights the dis- 
tressed parents spent on account of a lost 
son none can tell. There were then no tel- 
egraphs, railroads, or public stages, and not 
2 single post office beyond the Alleghany by 
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which intelligence of his fate could be ob-} 
tained; and to have gone in search of the| 
unfortunate boy, would have been to court 
certain death. 

Notwithstanding this premonitory event, 
Mr. Moore still continued in this dreary and 
almost unfrequented region until July 14, 
1786. And now an awful scene of blood 
began. Thirty armed Indians, with heart- 
rending yells, rushed on this unoffending 
family. Mr. Moore was first slain in the 
yard, and his ashes now repose on the very 
spot which then smoked with his blood. 
Three of his children soon fell; next the 
house was broken open, plundered and burnt. 
Mrs. Moore and her four surviving children, 
(of whom Mary then in her eighth year was 
one,) together with Martha Ivins, a domes- 
tic, were in the same day boend fast and 
hurried off by their captives to the Shawa- 
nee towns on the margin of the Scioto. 

Thus in one short hour their peaceful home 
is destroyed, the dead bodies of its inmates 
are exposed to a burning sun; silence and 
desolation reign where so lately joy and hap- 
piness filled every bosom. The captives 
must have cast ‘a longing, lingering look 
behird”’ them as they bade adieu to the life- 
less bodies of their murdered relations—to 
the green fields where the children had played 
and sported in innocent mirth—and now they 
were going they knew not where,—doomed 
to toil, privation, and exposure in traversing 
mountains, wading through streams, and 
crossing deep rivers, destitute of the neces- 
saries of life, lying down at night with no 
hope of a mitigation of their sorrows, and 
rising from the hard earth with no refresh- 
ment from sleep. On their march two other 
children of Mrs. Moore were killed by their 
savage captors. And now on the spot where 
Chilicothe stands, in a council held by the 
chief, it is determined that Mrs. Moore and 
her daughter Jane shall be burnt at the stake. 
Martha Ivins and little Mary were the only 
white persons who witnessed the awful and 
horrid scene. The shrieks and cries of the 
child must have reéchoed through the sur- 
rounding woods, mingling with the savage 
yells of their tormentors. Not so with her 
mother. She was calm and serene—con- 
versed with Mary and the faithful Martha, 





and earnestly prayed in the midst of the 


| surrounding flames for the moment when her 


spirit should take its flight to those blessed 

mansions in heaven, ‘“‘ where not a wave of 
trouble would roll across her peaceful breast.’’ 

‘ With a placid resignation which makes 

death too serene for sorrow and too beauti- 

ful for fear,’”’ this heroic woman surrendered 

her soul into the hands of Him on whose 

bosom she had ever leaned forsupport. Her 

death was more awful than that of John Rog- 

ers at Smithfield. He was a martyr for his 

religion, and his last hour was therefore one 

of triumph. But Mrs. Moore was not mur- 

dered for her religion: she was a captive 
held by heathens, who knew not that she 

was a Christian at all. None of Rogers’ 

family had been slain, for his wife and nine 

children were present at his execution ; but 
Mrs. Moore’s heart had been crushed within 
a few days past, when she saw the husband 
of her bosom and four of her children reek- 
ing in their blood. Rogers was cheered as 
the flames gathered around him, by the pray- 
ers and exhortations of a large multitude of 
friends; but here in a dense wilderness, re- 
mote from the habitation of civilized man. 
Mrs. Moore stood amidst the agonies of dis- 
solving nature, with none to sustain her ex- 
cept her own child, and a woman who must 
have been so overwhelmed with grief as to 
be incapable of comforting her noble spirit. 
She might well have said, ‘‘ Oh, all ye who 
pass by this way, come and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’’ But no 
such lamentation is heard—all is hope, peace, 
and consolation. There was one present at 
the funeral pile who bore up her spirit as he 
did that of Rogers, and soon united her with 
the glorious host above, who feel no grief 
because they have no sin. 

The surviving prisoners are still in bon 
dage. The next intelligence we hear is, that 
Mary is sold to a man named Stogwell, re- 
siding on the Western end of Lake Erie— 
distant more than five hundred miles from 
the late residence of her father. How it 
was possible for a child of her age to endure 
the fatigue of such a journey, I am at a loss 
to conjecture. So it is, however, that her 
new master treated her cruelly. Here she 
remained until October, 1789, when she was 
restored to liberty by the efforts of her brother 
who had been captured two years before her~ 
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self, and senk, 3 t would seem, by k kind Heaven | avails not to stop the torrent of grief, or tran- 
in advance to the neighbourhood of Detroit, quillize the smitten heart. 

whence he travelled in pursuit of his sister. | We are now safe at the Woodward House 
The first interview of Esau and Jacob, after|in Staunton, one of the best hotels in the 
their long separation and estrangement, could | State, which might well be styled the Eutaw 















not have been so thrilling as when the two. 


orphans fell on each other’s bosom. They, 
together with Martha Ivins, returned in the 
autumn to Augusta county, where Mary was 
some years afterwards married to the Rev. 


Samuel Brown, pastor of Providence con-| 


gregation, twelve miles beyond Staunton, 


House of the Valley of Virginia. I found 
no fault whatever with the establishment, 
except that the clerk, without belonging to 
the society of Quakers, wore a hat with so 
large a brim as to obscure somewhat the 
beauty of his countenance. 

On Sabbath. morning the sound of bells 











































































































and there her remains repose. She was the, echoed along the surrounding hills, and we 
mother of five ministers of the Presbyterian repaired to the Presbyterian church. The 
church, who now are leading their people in| | minister is certainly a man of powerful and 
that path of righteousness along which she. well-cultivated intellect, an original thinker, 
travelled so faithfully during her chequered profound, logical and persuasive, sustaining 
life. I forgot to state a remarkable fact. On his positions with masterly skill, shedding 
the day of the murder at the house of her light steadily on the subject as he advan- 
father, when her own life was in the great-| ces step by step, displaying much theo- 
est peril, Mary caught up her Testament and logical learning clothed in classical lan- 
preserved it during the whole period of her guage, rivetting the attention by his simple, 
captivity, and I presume retained it during but earnest manner, untainted by sectarian 
life. bitterness, but waking up the best feelings of 
I never heard or read of an infidel, who,| the heart with a most courteous and attrac- 
in similar circumstances, would have borne] tive deportment. His subject was the Res- 
off any of his books, however much they urrection of the Body, and the impression 
were admired, nor can the human mind con-!|left on my mind is, that he surpassed any 
ceive what benefit it would have conferred other preacher that I ever heard in the de- 
in passing through the trying events of this velopment of that intricate topic. ButI was 
child’s eventful life. The act was the fruit pained to see that in the attitude of prayer 
of her early piety combined with extraordi-| his arms hung down by his side. 
nary self-possession. I can imagine how, | It was not so with the wise man at the 
by the light of the fire at night, as she jour- | consecration of the temple; for in the pres- 
neyed through the wilderness, she read of,ence of all the congregation of Israel he 
those first martvrs ‘‘who were stoned and spread forth his hands, and his venerable 
sawn asunder, and were slain with the sword; sire had also said, ‘I lift up my hands to- 
who wandered in deserts and in mountains, wards thine holy oracle.’”’ This was the 
and in dens and in caves of the earth,”’ and only fault in all the exercises of the sanctu- 
with what intense anxiety she read of him ary. Happy the flock that is fed by such a 
and ‘saw his face, as it had been the face of shepherd. 
an angel,” strongly resembling the heavenly | In the afternoon we attended divine wor- 
tranquillity which gilded the features of her ship at the Lunatic Asylum, where perhaps 
sainted mother as she sunk to rest. I can two hundred of the inmates, and a number 
see her at Stogwell’s during the dreary nights of citizens were assembled. Several of the 
of winter, feasting on the divine promises unfortunates united their voices with the 
where God pledges his word that he will be sweet notes of the organ, and all conducted 
“the father of the fatherless and the or- themselves with perfect decorum. After 
phan’s stay ;” that ‘in six and seven trou- service I asked one of the Superintendents 
bles’? He would not forsake her. Men of by what process they had been trained to 
the world! cast your eyes on this sublime, such fine order? He replied—moral sua- 
moral scene: learn from this girl the value sion. It seemed strange to me, that if de- 


of piety in those dark hours when human aid jranged people could thus be disciplined, why 
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youth in their sound senses could not also; 
be controlled in like manner and with the 
same success, and that the direction, “ spite] 
the rod and spoil the child’”” was not to be! 
construed literally, but was designed as an’ 
appeal to the moral sense only. Newspa- 
pers are read by these afflicted people with 
great avidity, but I did not enquire to which 
political party they belonged, but presume 
that they ‘‘ swim with the tide.” 

In my subsequent reflections I could but 
think that this institution had placed the char- 
acter of our State on a lofty ground, and that 
now she “was herself again.”’ Like an 
angel of mercy on a divine errand, she had 
gone through the length and breadth of her 
domain to find objects of her charity—pen- 
etrated the cabins of her mountains and the) 
filthy hovels of her cities, to raise the sons| 
and daughters of affliction from vice and | 
misery, and lead them with gentle hand to 
this splendid building, there to be fed, warmed | 
and clothed, like a fond mother nourishing: 
her children from her own breast. 7% 

On the next morning we walked out to the | 


institution for the deaf and dumb and blind. | 


We had the pleasure of an introduction to! 
Mr. Covel, the assistant principal, who with | 


much courtesy, led us through the different 
apartments and imparted to us all needful| 


| 
| 





information. The chief teacher of the mutes + 


was a Mr. Turner. Some years ago he was. 
married to a lady who, like himself, is deaf: 
and dumb: they have two children, who! 
speak fluently, and also converse with their | 


He was tall, thin, melancholy and dejected ; 
appeared to take no interest in the stirring 
scenes around him—his thoughts seemed far 
away in the deep recesses of his own mind— 
indifferent to the world—not desirous of as- 
sociating with his fellow-man. He alone of 
the whole group seemed ready to apply to 
his case the words of the immortal bard— 


“Thus with the vear 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n and morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine, 


But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men: 
~ » * * 


So much rather thou celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
Irradiate : there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell, 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


Mr. Covel told me that his blindness was 
not yet entire, and the mystery of his sad- 
ness was at once explained. Itis a law of 
our nature, that so long as hope and despair 
alternately predominate in the mind, melan- 
choly must result; but so soon as our fate is 
irrevocably fixed, God, in’ his mercy, “‘ tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,”’ by recon- 
ciling us to our condition. No language can 
describe the feelings of one doomed to the 
scaffold, so long as there is a prospect of par- 
don or reprieve ; but when the door of hope 
is shut forever, he gradually becomes more 
resigned to his awful doom. 

A martial air was first played on instru- 
ments, by the boys, in handsome style. The 


parents in the mute language. Mr. Turner! professor of music, who is blind from his 
seemed to be perfectly acquainted with the pith, now seated himself at the piano. The 


different branches which he professes to 
teach. The pupils seemed quite contented 
with their condition, and convinced us that 
they were good scholars in geography and 
arithmetic. We regretted that we came too 
late to see the mutes at morning prayer in 
their own language. Whilst engaged in ad- 
miring the system and good order of this de- 
partment, we heard the sound of music in 
the adjoining room. 

I can never forget my feelings when I saw 
before us thirty-three human beings of dif- 
ferent ages and various features, on whose 
‘ sightless balls’ no ray of light ever falls. 
Every countenance seemed devoid of care 
or sorrow, except that of one young man. 


voices of the females now mingled with its 


‘melodious notes. Katy Darling was sung in 
‘most pathetic strains, and then the following 
} 


| song— 


1. 
| Farewell, farewell is a lonely sound, and always brings 
a sigh, 
| But give to me, when lov’d ones part, that sweet old word 
good bhye— 
That swee: old word good-bye—that sweet old word 
good-bye; 
But give to me, when loved ones part, that sweet old word 
goud-bye. 


2. 


Farewell, farewell, may do for the gay when pleasure’s 
throng is nigh, 

But give to me that better word, that comes from the heart, 
goul-bye— 
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That comes from the heart, good-bye—that comes from 
the heart, good-bye: 

But give to me that better word, that comes from the heart, 
good-bye. 


3. 


Adieu, adieu, we hear it oft with a tear, perhaps with a 
sigh, 


But the heart feels most when the lips move not, and the | 


eye speaks a gentle good-bye— 

And the eye speaks the gentle good-bye—and the eye 
speaks the gentle goud-bye ; 

But the heart feels most when the lips move not, and the 
eye speaks a gentle good-bye. 


Farewell, farewell, is si when the tear’s in the 
mother’s eye ; 

Adieu, adieu, she speaks it not—but, my love, good-bye, 
good-bye ; 

But, my love, good-bye, good-bye—adieu, adieu, she 
speaks it not, 

But, my love, good-bye, good-bye—but, my love, good- 
bye, good-bye. 

The pupil is instructed in music orally,— 
is placed at the piano—his fingers brought 
in contact with the keys—he is taught that 
these keys have different names according 
to position and the notes struck by them—is 
required to practise until he can take in the 
whole range of the instrument and to some 
extent has mastered the mechanical part— 
he attends to the different measures of time. 
A simple piece of music is now read to him 
note by note,—he finds the corresponding 
notes of the instrument and strikes them, 
marking the time ; taking a small portion at 
a lesson, in the course of a few days he can 
learn the whole piece. This piece is com- 
mitted and performed,—another more diffi- 
cult than the first is given him, and so on 
until he can perform with facility the most 
intricate pieces of music. 

The raised letters are used in teaching 
them to read and write in all their studies. 

One of the girls was asked what was the 
interest of one fourth of a cent for so many 
years. She answered from memory and 
brought out the result with as much prompt- 
ness and accuracy as any person in the state 
could have done. A beautiful little blonde 
girl, about 8 years old, read very accurately ; 
a boy translated French into English, and a 
female, perhaps 14 years of age, pointed out 
on the map every town and city in the Union, 
which was asked of her. 

This institution for the deaf and dumb and 


blind was established by successive acts of 


the Virginia legislature, and commenced its 


‘operations January 1, 1840, with only two 
‘scholars in each department: now there are 
68 deaf mutes and 33 blind pupils—6 or 
|7 paying pupils; the rest are supported by 
the State at an annual expense of $150 
each; five hours are spent in school every 
day except Sunday ;—their studies, are Ge- 
ography, History, Arithmetic, the general 
principles of Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Chemistry illustrated by suitable philosophi- 
cal instruments—a condensed account from 
the newspapers of the passing events of the 
world—morning and evening devotion—ex- 
planations of portions of Scripture—lectures 
on the existence and attributes of God, and 
the nature and extent of the atonement. 
The boys are also taught shoe making, cabi- 
net making, book binding and printing—the 
girls knitting, sewing and several ornamental 
branches. The full course of instruction 
comprehends 7 years. The boys become 
good mechanics, compositors and copying 
clerks before their course ends, and a few 
are sometimes retained as teachers—the fe- 
males live by their needle. The most tal- 
ented of the blind become good teachers, 
and some of the former pupils are now en- 
gaged in that vocation in private families: 
others follow the trade of mattrass or brush 
making, fine specimens of which we saw. 
Nearly all the books used by the blind, were 
printed here by the mutes. Each of the 
blind girls when they retire from the insti- 
tute, is entitled to a fair share of a common 
fund created by the sale of worsted collars, 
purses, and bread baskets, which have been 
made by them. The blind, in addition to 
the studies of the deaf and mute, are taught 
algebra, geometry and music. In this last 
science they are great proficients, and by its 
aid fill up hours which otherwise might be 
tedious. 

The gross amount of public money ex- 
pended in the purchase of ground and in 
the erection of these buildings is $50,000, 
and at the last session of the legislature 
$20,000 more were added for the erection 
of a chapel and the introduction of steam 
and gas light, and they increased the annu- 
ity $5,000. 

We bade an affectionate adieu to the po- 
lite and amiable Mr. Covel, and returned to 
our hotel much edified and delighted. 
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A bright sun and balmy air, prepared us 
on the next morning for our visit to the 
Bridge under the care of one of the best 
drivers in the country. He was all we could 
desire, only that he swore one oath during 
the trip. I rebuked him mildly and hope 
he will abandon the sinful practice for the 
remainder of his life. 

We reached Lexington in the afternoon 
and drove out to the Military Institute. It 
is a large and magnificent structure, situated 
near Washington College and the houses 
built for the professors. As far as vision 
extended, we saw the lofty and extensive 
mountains, which enclose the valley, in all 
their grandeur. But I looked in vain for 
the enchanting scenery of West Point, the 
models of this establishment. 

This institute is destined I think to become 
the successful rival of West Point, and in 


some respects its superior: because the, 


Latin language is not taught at the last named 
Academy, and because there are no paying 
Cadets, who are bound after graduation ‘to 
teach two years somewhere in the country as 
the Cadets are in Virginia, and are thus made 
the instruments of diffusing learning and 
virtue through the land. 

A young and polite Cadet, who was officer 
of the day, conducted us through various 
apartments of the building. From one of 
the western windows we saw upwards of 
one hundred handsome youth in full dress 
at evening parade. As they performed their 
various military evolutions with the most per- 
fect precision, they seemed conscious of their 
lofty character. The thought was a proud 
one, that after their course was finished, 


they might in the event of war, imitate the, 


chivalrous examples of those cadets from 
West Point, who, in the late invasion of 
Mexico, either laid down their lives on the 
plains of Buena Vista, or bore our triumphant 
standard to the halls of Montezema—that 
on their return home they might discipline 
the militia of their respective counties—that 
some of them might become soldiers of the 
Cross and admiring crowds receive from 
their eloquent lips the words of eternal 
truth; or might occupy the seats of Clay 
and Webster in the Senate of our country— 
or perforate our western forests and strength- 
en our Union by laying out roads through 


Vou. XX---22 


‘our wide domain—or in the cool, seques- 
‘tered walks of private life train the rising 
generation in the paths of learning and 
‘virtue. 

| We regretted that we did not see Col. 
‘Smith, the Superintendent, whom we had 
known by reputation as a gentleman, com- 
bining the principles of human excellence 
with polished manners and winning de- 
meanor ; firm and brave, yet mild and ami- 
able. 

He was a pupil of the celebrated Sylvanus 
Thayer, a man of great talent in his profes- 
‘sion, whom every Cadet at West Point was 
bound to admire ; and whose mantle seems 
to have descended on his friend and protegé. 

In passing through oge of the halls we 
saw Col. Smith’s full length portrait. If 
this be a correct likeness of the original, 
Virginia could not have made a better selec- 
tion in the United States for the truly ardu- 
ous and responsible office which he fills. A 
lofty, intellectual forehead, penetrating eye, 
calm and thoughtful features denoting clear 
and deep reflection; and a shade of benev- 
olence spread over the whole countenance, 
shew that he possesses the genius to under- 
stand and the energy to discharge his duty, 
in the most trying circumstances. His va- 
rious reports of the finances and their dis- 
bursement; and the general government of 
the Academy demonstrate his practicability 
and love of detail ; while his brief but touch- 
ing notice of the death of Gen. Braxton 
evinces the tenderness of his heart. In my 
view, however, the most estimable trial of 
his character is his open profession and con- 
scientious practice in the face of the world 
of our most holy religion. On the morning 
of each Sabbath, accompanied by the officers 
and Cadets, he is seen wending his way to 
the house of God in Lexington; and the 
afternoon he occupies in explaining the prin- 
ciples and maxims of the Scriptures to the 
youth entrusted to his care, and in leading 
them to ‘‘ the green pastures and still waters 
of salvation.” 

This institution originated from an appa- 
rently trivial circumstance. In December, 
1834, a debating club in Lexington discussed 
the question, whether it was practicable to 
organise the arsenal near that place, so as 
to preserve its military character and at the 
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same time be a literary institution for the 
education of youth. First they unanimously 
decided in the negative and then in the affir- 
mative. The arsenal had been at an annual 
expense to the State of $6000., which sum 
was expended on a corps of soldiers, called 
“the Old Guard,’ whose business it was 
simply to take care of the public arms. It 
was not until November 11, 1839, that the 
Virginia Military Institute went into opera- 
tion, by virtue of various legislative acts— 
the hired soldiers were discharged, and 
thirty-two young men, natives of the State, 
stood in their place. From time to time, 
various sums of money were appropriated 
for the erection of buildings, pay of officers, 
and the expenses of pay cadets; and in sub- 
‘sequent years, it has received the constant 
and liberal patronage of our legislature. So, 
the debating club of Lexington gave the first 
impulse to this growing and flourishing seat 
of learning. 

The organization, government, and policy 
of this Institute are confided to the superin- 
tendent, aided by the professors. A Cadet 
can contract no debt unless by his written 
order; all their funds are in his hands—their 
accounts of expenditure are kept by him, 
at all times, however, open to inspection. 
Thus are the Cadets preserved from those 
temptations to which college students are 
exposed ; from the fact, that theycannot use 
their money at pleasure. 

There are four cardinal, paramount prin- 
eiples which this Institute seeks to establish. 

1. The health of the Cadets. This might 
be anticipated from the regular military 
drills and parades. These do not mfringe 
wpon the course of study. 

2. Their morals. The law is very vigi- 
lant in this particular, appealing to the honor 
and virtue of the Cadet—extreme punish- 
ment is never inflicted, until moral influen- 
ces prove unavailing. 

3. A practical education. The coursé is 
Mathematics, Natural Science, English, Lat- 
in, and French Languages ; weekly exer- 
cises in composition and declamation: and 
lectures by a professor—military and infan- 
try tactics—civil and military engineering 
and drawing—daily exercises (Sabbath ex- 
cepted) in the practice of the duties of a 
soldier. 





4. Habits of economy, method and res” 
pect for lawful authority. 

The Cadets have formed a Bible Society 
auxiliary to the Virginia Bible Society, and 
promote this cause by annual subscriptions. 

An annual examination of the Cadets takes 
place on the 4th of July of each year im the 
presence of the Board of Visitors, when all 
acts and proceedings of the Institute for 
twelve months are investigated, and a report 
thereof made to the Gevernor—by him sent 
to the legislature, by whose order it is print- 
ed, and the people are thus informed of the 
whole subject. The expenses of a State 
Cadet for 3 years are $250, of a pay Cadet 
for one year $270, and this is a liberal esti- 
mate. We saw the corps at supper in their 
mess room, and were invited to participate, 
but declined. I never saw a Cadet at West 
Point, m private circles, whom I did not 
believe to be a gentleman, and from the 
slight opportunity affored us, it was very ap- 
parent that the Cadets of this institute were 
imitating the example of the West Pointers 
in their noble, dignified bearing, and their 
attention to strangers. As we drove by 
Washington College, the students were en- 
gaged in swinging; a much less manly and 
appropriate exercise than the evening par- 
ade we had just witnessed. I regretted to 
learn that there were but sixty students in 
acollege bearing the name of the father of 
our country, and which in his last will and 
testament he had recommended to the care 
and favor of the legislature. 

It was originally called Liberty Hall, and 
was founded in 1776. The Rev. William 
Graham, a Presbyterian clergyman, was its 
first rector. He was a man of distinguished 
learnipg and eloquence, and possessed both 
physical and moral courage of the highest 
order. He was descended from that noble 
band of Puritans, of whom ‘“ the world was 
not worthy’”’—who imbibed an holy and un- 
dying hatred of tyranny m their native land ; 
crossed the salt sea in pursuit of liberty, and 
the privilege of unfettered worship of God ; 
and in the recesses of the wilderness erected 
their simple and unadormed churches, where 
they held communion with the Lord of Hosts. 
And when the Revolution began they were 
nearly all whigs. They were the first to de- 
clare before high Heaven at Charlotte, Meck- 
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lenburg county, North Carolina, as early as 
May, '75, that they were and would be free. 
and independent. It was neither at Lexing- 
ton, nor Concord, that the first blood was. 
spilled, but on the banks of the Allemance 
the enemy first felt ‘‘ the might that slum-| 
bers in a freeman’s arm.” The Presbyte- 
rians believed that the independence of, 
America was decreed by divine Providence ; 

but that all the means for accomplishing that. 
end were to be raised by themselv es—that | 
Washington alone was reared to be their chief 
and to conduct the war—that every battle 
fought during the struggle was necessary, 
and all the stirring events of seven long 
years were coupled with the purpose of 
heaven; and that the treason of Arnold, as 
a link in the chain, was just as essential as 
the surrender of Cornwallis, when our flag 
floated aloft ‘‘o’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.’’ They thought with. 
Patrick Henry when he thundered in the, 
House of Burgesses, ‘‘ We must fight—I re-| 
peat it, we must fight.” They believed that, 





holy writ no where forbids offensive or de-| 


fensive war, waged in behalf of our wives 
and children, our firesides and property—our | 
lives and liberties, and that the law of our’ 


. ; id Rae | 
Saviour as to the forgiveness of injuries and. 


no resistance of evil, applied to individuals | 
only, and not to nations. 
by the strongest implication, the lawfulness: 
of public war from the remarkable fact, that. 
if one of the enemy is singled out and killed. 
on the battle field by a rifle ball, the survivor | 
feels no compunctions whatever ; but if the 
same person had been slain by him in a duel 
on that very day, he would have felt for the 
residue of his days the torments ‘‘ of the 
worm that never dies,’’ and his sleep be dis- 
turbed by the dread sentence of the first) 
murderer, ‘‘ the voice of thy brother’s blood | 
cries to me from the ground.’ A practical 
illustration of their principles occurred in the 
person of Mr. Graham in June, 1781. Col. 
Tarleton at the head of his legion had, (but 
for the interposition of Providence,) captured 
the whole Virginia Legislature, then setting 
at Charlottesville, and along with them Gov- 
ernor Jefferson at Monticello. They hardly 
had time to adjourn to Staunton; all was 
confusion, terror and dismay. Not so with 





They inferred also| 





Mr. Graham. He was travelling to Augusta 


county to attend a Presbytery, when the dis- 
astrous tidings arrived that the British Colo- 


nel and his troops were about to follow the 


Legislature to their place of retreat. The 
cool courage and indomitable zeal of the 
preacher aroused the people to a sense of 


duty: he volunteered to lead them into ac- 


tion; and on the next day he and his brave 
follow ers, posted at the Rock Fish Gap, 
where Tarleton must have crossed the Blue 
Ridge, resolved to repel the foe or die in the 
attempt. The enemy, however, retreated to 
their camp, or they would probably have 
shared the fate they met at the Cowpens in 
the preceding January. 

I cannot help thinking that if this venera- 
ble man had been the President of. Washing- 
ton College in 1836, he would have perhaps 
prevailed on the trustees to acquiesce in the 
terms of March 22 of that year, whereby 
the College and the Institute were to be uni- 
ted together asone. The Cadets would have 
then enjoyed the advantages of a more vom- 
plete classical education, and the Institute 
would have rivalled any Coliege or Univer- 
sity in this country. I hope that this union 
will yet take place. The lofty oak spreads 
its branches, and the genial rays of the sun 
cannot nourish the vegetation below,— it 
droops and languishes. 

We passed the night at Lexington and next 
morning started for the Bridge, where we 
arrived at 11 o’clock. The country is hilly ; 
lofty blue mountains, whose heads are lost in 
the distance ; no well improved farms in the 
vicinity ; houses far apart; no churches that 
could be seen :—a residence here was not to 
be coveted. Already 2,000 visiters had pre- 
ceded us during the season, and if some of 
the capitalists of the north would erect a 
magnificent hotel the investment would be a 
profitable one. The landlord led us through 
a small gate; the narrow pathway to the 
Bridge winding around a mountain of lime- 
stone rock, of which the Bridge is entirely 
composed. As we descended this rugged 
path, I felt, before we saw the Bridge, a pe- 
culiar and almost indescribable sensation. It 
seeined to me that I was approaching “ the 
dark valley of the shadow of death.” Ina 
few moments the Bridge in all its awful gran- 
deur and terrific majesty burst on my aston- 
ished view. 
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The first exclamation of a Christian would | 
be “Great and marvellous are thy works 
Lord God Almighty, heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory.”’ And if there be on this | 
world so forlorn and wretched a creature as 
an atheist, he should visit this “‘awful place” 
in order to be cured of his delusion. The’ 
height of the bridge is 215 feet 6 inches; its | 
thickness 55 feet; 55 feet higher than the 
falls of Niagara: the stupendous arch form-| 
ing the bridge is of solid limestone rock, and | 
covered to the depth of from 4 to 6 feet with | 
alluvial and clayey earth, and based on huge | 





rocks of the same geological character, the | 


summits of which are 90 feet, and their | 
bases 50 feet asunder, whose rugged sides | 
form the awful chasm spanned by the Bridge. | 
The Bridge is guarded by a parapet of rocks | 
and by trees and shrubs firmly imbedded in| 
the soil, so that a person travelling over it, | 


if not apprized of the curiosity, would pass | 


it unnoticed. My mind was fora time over- 
whelmed in contemplating this amazing and 
wonderful work. At length I asked myself 
who made it? The answer was none but 
the great I AM. Man had no more to do 
with its formation than he had in creating 
the mountains and seas and rivers. When 
was it created? Six thousand years since, 
‘when the morning stars sang together for 
joy.” Hasit undergone any material change 
since its formation? None that I could dis- 
cover from inspection, for there were no 
signs of natural ‘‘ wear and tear.” Nations, 
kingdoms, empires, and republics, have gone 
to the dust since it was first spoken into ex- 
istence, and here it still stands in primeval 
grandeur and solidity. The mighty deluge 
itself did not shake its foundation and left 
its lofty head crowned with unsullied ma- 
jesty. How long will it endure, judging 
from its present appearance? Until the an- 
gel of the apocalypse “ shall lift his right 
hand and swear that time shall be no longer.” 
I looked up to the bottom of the arch and 
saw distinctly the representation of a large 
eagle of solid stone. No chisel, or ham- 
mer, or any other instrument could have 
been employed in its formation. As all ad- 
mit, on bare inspection, that the pyramids of 
Egypt were erected by man, so it is equally 
clear to one who visits this Bridge, that all 


nation on earth, with all the mechanical force 
which might be brought to their aid, could 
never have formed and put up this tremen- 
dous structure. 

In an article of considerable ability pub- 
lished in Europe many years since by a trav- 
eller who visited the spot, it is said, ‘ This 
famous bridge is on the head of a lime- 
stone hill, which has the appearance of hav- 
ing been rent asunder by some terrible con- 
vulsion of nature and that a fissure was thus 
made.” I differ from him entirely. The 
chasm between the two sides extends from 
the bottom up to the arch which forms the 
bridge, over which the road runs on the sur- 
face above. The length and breadth of this 
chasm I have already stated. It must have 
been filled with an almost inconceivable 
amount of rock. Where is that rock which 
came out of this chasm, rent asunder as he 
supposes ‘“‘by some terrible convulsion of 
nature’? Itis no where. If it came out 
in one entire mass, no power could have re- 
moved it: if in fragments, where have they 
gone and who carried them off? They are 
not found either at the Bridge or in its vi- 
cinity. The aborigines would hardly have 
engaged in so useless and laborious a task. 
The whites could have have had no agency 
in the removal of these rocks, or tradition 
would have informed us who those people 
were engaged in an expedition, which the 
crazy knight of La Mancha would not have 
dreamed of encountering if assisted by the 
whole population of Spain. I saw no fissure 
made by some convulsion, but was perfectly 
certain that it stands now as when first crea- 
ted with very trifling change. 

The only person who ever ascended the 
side of the cavern to the top of the Bridge, 
was a Mr. Piper, of Wythe county, when a 
student of Washington College; a graphic 
account of which was given in the Knicker- 
bocker some yearsago. His track was pointed 
out to us, and it really appeared to my eye 
that no wild animal of the forest would be 
daring enough to attempt it I was told by 
a lady who knew him well, that he always 
refused to talk of this adventure. No doubt 
it brings to mind painful recollections. He 
gained no laurels by his rashness, and had 
he been dashed to atoms, the world would 











the united and concentrated power of every 





scarcely have lamented his fate. 
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We saw inscribed on the sides of the rocks |of nature my eyes ever beheld. 
the names of many visiters; among them anxious to have visited the Peaks of Otter 
the initials of Washington, perhaps 30 feet |in Bedford county and Weyer’s Cave in Au- 
from the ground. So very steep was the’ gusta, but were obliged to return to our peace- 
rock up which he ascended, that he must ful home. 


have been very young at the time and pos- 


sessing very extraordinary agility to remain | 


there long enough for the purpose. 
tainly could not have climbed to that posi- 
tion at the time I saw him, although in per- 
fect health. It was a raw and blustering 
day, when he crossed the Potomac in a barge, 
and reviewed the militia drawn up in order 
to receive him, on the causeway in George- 
town, D. C. Being a small boy, I contrived 
to walk close by his side, and at this moment 
his majestic and ruddy countenance, his gray 
hair floating on his shoulders, his gigantic 
and erect form, his martial footstep, his pier- 
cing eye, and the decision of character im- 
pressed on his noble features, are all before 
me. At another time ] saw him mounted on 
his milk-white charger, reminding me of the 
war horse of Job, ‘ whose neck was clothed 
with thunder,’’ and there he sat as erect and 
graceful, as if about to lead his army into 
battle; yet at either period age must have 
rendered him incompetent to have inscribed 
the initials of his name when we saw it. 

The American people are erecting a mon- 
ument to his memory at the seat of govern- 
ment. This is right. But these two letters 
of his name will endure as long as the Bridge 
itself, and this simple inscription, with his 
own hand, surpasses in my view all the eu- 
logies that can be written. No man will 
ever erase them: he would obtain an infa- 
mous immortality like him who burnt the 
temple at Ephesus. 

But now we return again by our former 
path to the top of the Bridge. In vain did 
I several times attempt to look down the 
frightful abyss. The blood rushed to my 
brain and my nerves failed. We saw the 
famous cedar stump on the side of the pre- 
cipice, on which only one human being ever 
stood alone. and, strange to say, she was a 
young lady. I donot believe that “ the iron 
duke” himself in his proudest day would 
have stood in her position. 

But now the declining sun reminded us 
that it was time for us to depart for Lexing- 
ton, and we bade adieu to the greatest work 





on the road. 





OCCIDENTAL GKAZELS. 


“ Verknende nicht indess, Gasele, dem Vaterland.” 
Platen. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


The sun that is setting will rise again 
And brighten to-morrow the skies aguin, 


The heaven, all covered with darkness thick, 


Will open its manifold eyes again, 
The sung of the Persian may perish there, 
Here \et it awake and arise again. 


I. 


Whatever fortune gives in haste collect, 


And seize the moment whilst thou mayst collect, 


Misguided pilgrims, fainting sore for food, 

A meal of berries from the waste collect, 
Disporting children on the shore whate’er 

The scornful seu hath thither chased collect, 
Bold divers headlong plunging precious pearls, 
Deep in the ocean’s bosom placed, collect, 
Unwearied scholars search their volumes well, 
And words, that Time had now effaced, collect ; 
So too dost thou, to whom my songs are «due, 
The lines ny feeble hand hath traced collect. 


II. 


The prisoned spirit,is*set free at last, 

The seed upspringeth to a tree at last, 

The truant brooklet wanders through the mead, 
But runs to meet his lord the sea at last. 

The honey-bee collects all day his store, 

Yet homeward turns the weary bee at last. 
The clouds that hide the beauty of the sun, 
Stretch out their misty limbs and flee at last, 
The stubborn lock defends the treasure-house, 
But cunning locksmiths find the kev at last. 
My soul hath sought for bliss in every ctime 
And finds its only bliss in thee at last. 


III. 


The nightingale displays her craft at night, 
Soft breezes softer perfumes waft at night. 
The simple merchant setteth sail by day, 
The wary soldier floats his raft at night, 
The chariot-steering sun drives up the morn, 
The hunter's moon lets fly her shaft at night, 
The Persian mixes wine with morning dew, 
The Occidental drinks his draught at night. 


B. L. G. 


We were 


We passed down the Valley by | 
easy stages, and when we saw the smoke of ; 
our own chimney, I was thankful to a kind | 
He cer- | Providence for preserving us from all danger ' 

' 
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“Why does a Mill run better by Night than by Day?” [Marcn, 
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ordinary atmospheric pressure, will give you 
“ Why does a Mill run better by Night than seventy revolutions of a mill-stone in a min- 
by Day 9 ute, while a column of eleven feet, with a 


a diminished atmospheric pressure to which 
Mr. Editor,—The article in the Decem-| 


this rise is due, will only give you the same 
ber number of the Messenger under the number. 
above title has, I see, brought forth two re- 


This fact has been overlooked by “ L,” 
plies from different sources. Although the|and while he attributes the rise in water at 


chief effort of your correspondent from night to a rarefied air, he neglects to see 
Washington College, is employed in correct- ‘that this will counterbalance the rise of 
ing the blunder of your other correspon-| water and hence the motive power remains 
dent “R. D. W,” from Alabama, so that an the same.” In answer I refer to any school- 
answer on my part would scarcely be ne-!| boy, who has read the first book in Natural 
cessary ; yet I will take them each in turn, | Philosophy; and he will say, that in a vacu- 
and in replying to their objections will en-|um so heavy a thing as a guinea and so light 
deavor to maintain my own position. la thing as a feather, fall directly to the bot- 
In the January Messenger “R. D. W.” | tom of the vessel, in the same time and with 
makes himself very merry ‘with my article. ‘the same rapidity. Your correspondent has 
Allow me to correct a misapprehension. My discovered an entirely new law in Natural 
speculation was offered as a nut for philoso- Science, when he thus asserts that the pres- 
phers to crack. He has, therefore, answered sure of a rarefied atmosphere upon a body 
without having been called. For if he has or a column of water retards its fall. Does 
placed himself in the catalogue of men he not know that the air presses upwards 
bearing this title, then do I appeal to the just as powerfully as it does downwards, and 
communication in the January number as that rarifying the atmosphere both above and 
proof positive that he has mistaken his vo- below an object does not alter its relative 
cation. It is always necessary for the pro-| position? Such a discovery as his will be 
per understanding of any subject, first, that remembered when those of Newton and 
it should be carefully studied as presented ; | Leibnitz are forgotten—but not until then. 
second, that one should read about it in other I overlooked no fact, although I did not men- 
authors; then let him think closely upon it, ‘tion, that, if the air is rare by night, it would 
and lastly, write. ‘“R. D. W.” hasreversed be easier to move the machinery of a mill. 
this method ; he has begun at the wrong end, | Just as a bell in a vacuum will move a lon- 
having apparently written without think- | ger time, by the application of the ‘same 
ing, and certainly without comprehending. ‘amount of power, than it does in a dense 
His article may be defined as an attempt at, atmosphere. Nor have I any where assert- 
wit, and an effort at argument; he stands ‘ed, as he seems to think, that sound is not 
somewhere between the two without pos-| better conveyed through a dense medium ; 
sessing either. Let us see how he will bear although I must confess, after reading his 
the burden of criticism. He makes two article, that the same law does not apply to 
points—two grains of imperfect wheat in the |intellects. I am fully convinced that ideas 
Gratiano bushel of chaff—and the first is, ‘are not clearly transmitted through dense 
that atmospheric pressure aids the fall of, brains. 
water, (or I suppose of any thing else,) and! He ridicules the inference drawn from the 
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that, consequcntly, a rarified atmosphere, by 
making less pressure upon, will diminish the 


falls. I quote his own words: 
Thus we find that the downward pressure 


fact observed, that there is in the summer 


morning a wet circle around ponds of water, 
rapidity and power with which any thing | 


which stand at the same level from day to 
day. He attributes this to capillary attrac- 
tion alone. Had he quoted me correctly he 


of a column of any fluid and the earth, de-| would have seen that this explanation will 


pends upon the atmospheric pressure as well not account for the fact. 


as upon the height of the column. Thus it 





is that a column of water ten feet high under 


“This (that is, 
the wet circle) is better seen on the surface 


of the rocks that may happen to stand up- 
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right on the margin of such a pond, than on of being read. As I have stated before, the 
the sloping banks of earth. Just as if this chief part of it isa reply toR. D. W. The 
level had been higher during the night than part that pertains to myself is brief, and this 
during the day.’’ Now, capillary attraction is the sum of it. That the opinion I ad- 
will not satisfactorily explain the water mark | vanced of the supposed rarety of the atmos- 
upon the rock, however much it may that, phere at night is erroneous; that if any dif- 
upon the muddy shore. And the inference ference exist in the running of a mill, by 
that I drew from the fact may be correct | day or by night, it is due to the fact that 
in spite of his criticism, that the level of the|evaporation goes on rapidly by day, and is 


water had risen, because of the diminished 
pressure of the atmosphere by night. 

His second point is this. I quote his words. 
“ During the night the air becoming cooler, 


and according to all physical laws of which I 


have any knowledge more dense, possesses 
greater relative specific gravity, and hence 
greater downward pressure. The solution 
then which I offer is this—the water remain- 
ing at the same level is pressed upon by a 
column. of more dense atmosphere during 


given to it, and hence also a mill will grind, 


more corn, during the same number of hours 
at night than by day.” I would ask if «R. 
D. W.”’ has ever seen water freeze and ice 
formed? That is a physical fact with the 
governing law of which I suppose he is ac- 
quainted. Does he not know that the sur- 
face water, which alone freezes, is lighter 
than that below it; else it would not be on 
the surface. Or if he cannot comprehend 
this, let him take a vial, fill it with water 
and subject it to cold. The water becoming 
colder will expand, aud in freezing burst the 
vial or overflow it. Now when a thing ex- 
pands it cannot be said to become more 
dense ; at least not by any philosophical law 
with which 1 am acquainted. Your corres- 
pondent is perhaps better informed. He 
asserts that, ‘‘A greater power is given to the 
water because it is pressed upon by a more 
dense atmosphere ;” this pressure of course 
is uniform; and hence, we may draw the 
inference that the more weight you put upon 
a man, the more power he has, and the more 
easily he can rise and move! I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the initials at the close 
of the article are wrongly written; they 
should have been R. A. A;, which would 
properly stand for Reductio Ad. Absurdum. 

Your other correspondent “J. L. C.” of 
the Messenger for February, is made of dif- 


checked at night. I am glad to see that he 
has taken up the matter in so philosophical 
a spirit. 

It was put forth in all sincerity and from a 
real desire to understand a difficult question. 

As he seems to be familiar with such stu- 
idies, J will address myself to him and pro- 
pound the difficulties that exist, and ask his 
explanation of them. I stated a fact well 
‘known to millers, that a water mill would 





g\run better during the night than it would du- 
the night, and hence a greater power is| 


‘ring the day. I endeavored to explain this 
by proving that the atmosphere was more 
rare by night, (just as it is before and during 
rain) and that water rose higher and flowed 
more readily under the diminished pressure 
In the course of my remarks I denied that 
the barometer measured the weight of the 
atmosphere at all, or that any such measure- 
ment could be made. This is the key of the 
whole matter. Is it true that the column of 
air presses with a weight of 15 pounds to 
the square inch upon the earth’s surface, and 
consequently upon the mercury bath of a 
barometer; causing the fluid to rise in the 
tube to the height of some 32 inches? Now 
if the weight of the air produces this effect, 
that weight must be increased, and a corres- 
ponding increase of effect observed, by any 
thing floating in the atmosphere. To explain 
my meaning, let the mercury bath in which 
the barometer tube stands be six feet square 
instead of two inches; the column in the 
tube will rise to the same height. Now 
there may pass over this barometer a flight 
of birds as densely packed as one can ima- 
gine, and no effect will be produced upon 
the mercury column. Even one of those 
immense flights.of wild pigeons, that darken 
the sun by filling the air, of which the natu- 
ralist Audubon has so graphically spoken, 
will have no effect in increasing this pres- 
sure of 15 pounds to the square inch. Each 





ferent material, and his article is well worthy 


bird adds to the weight of the air column, 
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the difference between its own weight and To this very plausible objection I answer, 
the weight of the bulk of air, equal to itself, that if the weight of the upper layers causes 
which it displaces; yet the column of mer- the elasticity of the lower, that this elasti- 
cury does not indicate that addition. If it city ought to be increased in proportion to 
does not show the increased weight of the | the weight of birds, &c., added to those 
air pressing upon the mercury, how can it Upper layers; and, that as the elasticity does 
show the original weight? Here is a singular not increase in proportion, it cannot be pro- 
scale with which to measure weight ; it will | duced alone by the weight of the upper at- 
exhibit a pressure of 15 pounds to the square | | mosphere. It is true that if you represent 
inch and show all the variations under that| the atmosphere by a pile of fleeces, of which 
amount; yet add 500 pounds, and this delicate | each separate fleece may represent one stra- 
test gives no sign of increase! Is not the|tum of of air, you would see very well that 
inference a correct one that it does not show, the lowest one would be compressed and 
the weight at all. made more dense by the weight of those 

Again. A cubic foot of air weighs 31| above it. If, however, you place any additional 
grains. Place it in a strong vessel, fit in an | weight upon any one fleece, that weight will 
air tight piston, and add weight enough to, _be perceived by the increased pressure upon 
compress that cubic foot of air into a space all the lower ones. This is not the case with 
at the bottom one eighth of an inch in the strata of air; for they do not show the 
height, it will require 1,500 pounds to the | effect of an added weight. Still, the weight 
square inch, or 216,000 to the square foot to, of the air must have some effect in causing 
do this. This 216,000 pounds of power is|this elasticity, which is equal to a pressure 
equivalent, not to the weight of the air, but of fifteen pounds to the square inch at the 
to its elasticity. earth’s surface. And although no addition 


Again. Take a double receiver, like this, to the atmosphere, as birds, &c., will increase 


A and B; place a barometer in B; =| this amount of elastic pressure, it is never- 
: : theless true that a diminution of the quantity 
the mercury will stand at its usu- : | 


al height. Exhaust the atmos- of air will diminish this elastic force. If 


phere from A, and suppose B to | you could remove the upper strata, not their 


: ‘ weight only, but the downward pressure of 
eae aren cunre seet Or air, AOU their elasticity would be removed, and a cor- 


responding diminution in the elastic force of 
the lower strata would take place. 

In the experiment referred to of compres- 
sing a cubic foot of air by means of a piston, 
as much pressure was made by the air upon 
the bottom of the vessel as was made upon 
it by the piston; and, as with the increased 
15 pounds; and consequently we must look! pressure there was a corresponding increase 
for another cause in explanation of the pres-| of elastic force, so if the piston was raised, 
sure thus exerted. I find a sufficient solu-| the elasticity of the air would be diminished 
tion for the whole matter in the elasticity of| and the pressure upon the bottom of the ves- 
the atmosphere. This is the cause of the} se] be lessened. 

15 pound pressure; and by this theory I} The same effect would follow if a portion 
can explain all the phenomena as satisfac- of the air was suddenly taken away. In my 
torily, and more scientifically , than by the! previous article I assumed the proposition, as 
other. a probable one, that an air-wave similar to 

It may be said that if the elasticity of the|that of the tidal wave, followed the sun in 
lower layer of air causes this pressure, that| his daily course, and that there was actually 
this very elasticity is caused by the pressure |less air above us at night; the upper strata 
of all the upper layers, and that therefore|being carried off around the earth in this 
the elasticity is truly only a measurer, as it|great air ocean which has no resisting shore 
is also a result of the superincumbent weight. | to interrupt its course. This would explain 





it affect the column of mercury jj 


in B? Not at all; it remains at its usual 
height. Now the air in B weighs exactly 
93 grains; and yet it presses with a force 
of 15 pounds to the square inch on the mer- 
cury of the barometer. 

By no logic can 93 grains be made equal to 
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the diminished elasticity of the lower strata, 
and thus a smaller pressure would be exerted 
upon the earth’s surface duriug the night. 
Its elasticity being diminished by the remo- 
val of the upper strata, the particles of air, 


must be farther apart, and being farther apart | pri! fe Anericha ae find su cause of 
the air must necessarily be rarer. ‘alarm in the present condition or future pros- 


| . . . 
We can also readily understand how the pects of his country, except in the seeming 
coming or the presence of rain may cause paradox that there is always something start- 
the mercury to fall, owing to a diminution of ling op tie MOCKNCHE. pramernt Sas Brew. 


this elastic force. The atmosphere is then perity of a nation. Many will acknowledge 


filled with watery vapour, which is lighter 70 pompasl experience The tail of & e- 


sficieetr iain iaailinaits. hile “ate als. th taeda not mark we once heard fall from a distinguished 
’ ; 


rise through it. This vapour has not die | ear aee DS Wes Swayze sourew het abarmer 


ee : Pie de , ‘when he felt unusual bodily vigor and health 
elasticity of air; by mingling with the at-' . y“'IS ; 
y > DY lie from the fear that asudden reverse was athand. 


mosphere it also separates the particles of : : : 
P een . Pomees ©" So too in Nature—a bright, beautiful and 


air, and thereby, at the same time, lessens its ona 
“eee , ony .,__Cloudless day is often the precursor of a storm. 
quantity in a given space, and diminishes its | 


| ; tte chests 
elastic force. This moisture is gradually de-| a «pale ~ ge D eet eet 
when all is most quiet at Naples—when she 


posited during the night; the rarity as well. 
as the oaplnsen of he, ste tending to cause =°°™S to ‘be sleeping without dread in her 
” beautiful crescent while her _ unruffled 


the fall of it; and by morning, especially in| . 
cold saediiinn the Me in dey ei 98 saa lies like another heaven at her feet— 
ered its elasticity. Hence the clearness of ae ee Corres Soe Ce, ed, ee ee 
sound on a frosty morning have a lovelier hue, and the shattered coast 


MLN AAI LE TO BT lof Baiae glows with all its ancient beauty— 
P ~ ‘|when there is a balmier air and a serener 
light, a softer blue in her transparent 


banks, would explain why a mill should run a ions lis cca 8 A m8 0 


better at night when there-was,no wert is just then usually that the first 


tion: for it does not explain all the facts aby | Af earthquake, 48 folky the.Srat marn- 


: ‘ing note is given that a mighty convulsion is 
served. This peculiar running of mills has | 6 . ony 


been noticed in those which received their. Hi Paacr-that the quenchless Ares of , Verse 


motive power. from)a.river, 2s :well as in| VUs are about to blaze forth with fearful ma- 
others whose mill ponds were embosomed in jesty, and Wury rinayery Reach SAA city, bps 
deep forests. It is not satisfactory: it does, ey a. paspumng tarrpe- 
not explain. I hope he will give us the re- We iy Mm net slap, te analy bys sopling of 
sult of his observation, and of his matured dread in unusual prosperity, at may: .be 
thought, upon this subject. largely composed of superstition : it may be 
L. | Warning conveyed by ‘unseen spirits that 
minister around us.”’ It is at least fortunate, 
if properly received, that such warnings 
come, and that without being unduly de- 
pressed we simply heed the caution, and are 
not hurried into the imprudence or extrava- 
No person of any reflection will be abused at the pres- Beh se piten Sy, sgl be by a tee 
ent day by the puerile conceit thatidieness is the privilege Mr. Chase must be a Pee who has shared 
of any mind, however gifted it may be. If culture aud this natural, though superstitious feeling, for 
severe application be the sole resources to which some we an i nO other way account for the great 
have to trust, there is little difference in the need of them | alarm into which he has been thrown by the 
as the means of proficiency to all. Without them, no | introduction of the proposition to rescind the 


vigor, nor certainty of effort; no excellence, no taste nor * Speech of Mr. Cuase, of Ohio, Against the Repeal 
. “ne . a . , ’ . > 
practical ability is to be looked for. The warning truth | of the Missouri Prohibition of Slavery North of 36°30, 


cannot be repeated too often. —Quart. Rev. In the Senate, February 3rd, 1854, 
Vou. XX—23 
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a stream, running many miles between heated 
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eighth section of the Missouri act, which 
prohibited slavery forever north of 36°30! in 
our western territory acquired from France. 
We might have supposed, it is true, that he 
was never free from this dread—that the 
question of slavery was to him like the skel- 
eton or other memento mori which the Egyp- 
tians kept ever at their feasts, as a check to 
the glutton and the wine-bibber ; but we are 
happy to find from his late speech on the Ne- 
braska Bill, that he does occasionally cast all 
doubts and fears to the winds; and though 
never, of course, relinquishing or abating 
from his intense philanthropy, that he does 
sometimes delude himself into the hope that, 
after all, slavery is not that constant and 
blighting curse he usually esteems it. He 
acknowledges that, at the moment Judge 
Douglas introduced his territorial bill, the 
country was at peace. In Mr. Chase’s own 


glowing language, ‘‘as the eye swept the) 
entire circumference of the horizon, and up- 
ward to mid-heaven, not a cloud appeared ; 
to common observation there was no mist or 
stain upon the clearness of the sky. But 
suddenly all is changed. Rattling thunder 


breaks from the cloudless firmament. The 
storm bursts forth in fury. Warring winds 
rush into conflict. 


‘Una Eurnsque Notusque ruunt creberque procellia 
Africus.’” 


And then, (translating for the benefit of the 





country members,) he exclaims, ‘ Yes, sir, 
‘creberque procellis Africus’—* the South 
wind thick with storm.’”’—Mr. Chase did not | 
finish the quotation, from a consciousness, 
perhaps, that his own speech, and the flatu- 
lent philanthropy of his fellow free-soilers, 
would suggest and supply the 


*[neequitur clamorque virim stridorque rudentum.” 


If the eye of Mr. Chase should ever 
fall upon this article, he will no doubt 
thank us for having restored the purity and 
prosody of the text. We wonder, indeed, 
that a purist like Mr. Chase should have put 
his reputation for classical accuracy at the 
mercy of the compositors and prcof-readers 
of a daily newspaper, who have rendered 
his equivocal quotation in most unintelligible 
Latin.” We consider the quotation an improp- 
er one; partly for the reason given above, and 





because we had thought that Latin quotations 
were generally ignored by parliamentarians, 
and especially by the progressive school, who 
seem to think with Cobbett, that ‘‘ the dead 
languages are properly so called—that they 
are dead, and ought to be damned.” The 
line too is from Virgil, and the temporary 
connection of the Roman poet and the Ohio 
Senator reminds us that the former was near 
losing his life and property at the hands of a 
veteran free-soiler, who took possession of 
his farm near Cremona, and would listen to 
no “compromise” and submit to no “ad- 
justment.”’ Besides, it is the habit of Mr. 
Chase’s school of thinkers and writers, to 
ascribe the literary deficiencies of the South 
to the system of slavery, and yet he here 
supplies us with the most triumphant answer, 
by quoting from the language of a people, 
whose civil law boldly proclaimed the right 
of making slaves, and acknowledging the 
literary eminence of a nation which main- 
tained and extended slavery during its 
whole career. In addition to all this, the 
line as used by Mr. Chase involves a false 
figure ; for the reader is to understand that 
this terrible commotion of “ warring winds”’ 
was produced by Judge Douglas, whom Mr. 
Chase is disposed to consider as the Ameri- 
can AZolus, and it certainly is a violent error 
to inake the South wind blow from Chicago. 
Since Mr. Chase has set us the example of 
classical allusion, we may be permitted to 
loiter a little longer to tell him that we think 
he is in error in ascribing all this turmoil to 
Judge Douglas, who would gladly have car- 
ried the bill through without a protracted dis- 
cussion. It was Mr. Chase and his little 
band who recalled all the difficulties of 1850, 
thereby suggesting the parallel between them- 
selves and those false friends, “only rich in 
barren fame,”’ who untied the bag in which 
£olus had imprisoned all the winds that 
could prevent the return of the bark of Ulys- 
ses to Ithaca. We would give the lines to 
Mr. Chase in the “choice Greek’ of the 
Odyssey, but that there is a greater danger 
of its sharing the fate of his own quotation. 
He must therefore take Pope’s version— 


“Now olus you see augments his store, 

But come, my friends, these mystic gifts explore, 
They said: and (O curst fate) the thongs unbound! 
The gushing tempest sweeps the ocean round ; 
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Snatch’d in the whirl the humid Navy flew, 
The Ocean widened, and the shores withdrew.” 


We venture to remind Mr. Chase that it is 
the South wind, whether “ thick with storm,”’ 
or warmed with sunshine, which gives us all 
the beauty and brightness of earth. ‘It is 
the South wind that bringeth the heat’’—that 
bids the flower to blow, the harvest to ripen, 
that whitens the cotton field, and fills the sails 
of the vessels that bear to Northern bleakness 
and sterility the varied products of our gen- 
erous soil. It is that Northern blast, on the 
contrary, which he would have prevail, 
that nips every bud and blights every fruit. 


The connection reminds us of the remark of 


a testy old Southern gentleman, that if the 
Union were divided, he hoped the Northern 
people would keep their cold winds to them- 
selves. 


But we have dwelt too long on Mr. Chase’s 
mixed metaphor, which we ought to have 
ranked as a vental error in a gentleman whose 
doctrines tend toamalgamation. We should 
have been satisfied with the declaration on 
his part that the country was at peace. In- 
deed, he goes further. Rising with the oc- 
casion, he begs leave to borrow the inspira- 
tion of Milton, and his peroration is compo- 
sed chiefly of a magnificent quotation from 
the Areopagitica. In spite of the dark cloud 
of slavery, and the elemental strife aroused 
by Judge Douglas, as he thinks, Mr. Chase 
still believes, as Milton did of England, that 
we have yet a country, ‘“‘not degenerated, 
nor drooping to a fatal decay, but by casting 
off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption, 
to outlive these pangs, and wax young again, 
entering the glorious ways of truth and pros- 
perous virtue, destined to become great and 
honorable in these latter ages. Methinks I 
see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invinciblelocks: Methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam ; purging and unscaling 


and schisms.’ Grand language this; but 
‘again a most unfortunate quotation for the 
‘head of a small band of free-soilers. Though 
_we admit the general fitness that an unlicen- 
'sed speaker should quote from a plea for un- 
licensed printing, we are glad there were no 
abolition speeches and incendiary pamphlets 
to check the noble ardor of Milton against 
the censorship of the press. The passage 
‘quoted is one that we have often hung over 
with delight; and on its re-perusal in Mr. 
Chase’s speech, we were confident it had 
been torn rudely from its context, and such 
we find to be the fact. The first part of the 
‘sentence is omitted. Milton was warmed in- 
\to this beautiful vision by the fact that the 
| body politic was in a most healthful condi- 
tion, and that ‘‘the cheerfulness of the peo- 
ple is so sprightly up, that it has not only 
wherewith to guard well its own freedom and 
safety, but to spare and to bestow upon the 
solidest and sublimest points of controver- 
sy.’ We trust the American people are in 
equally good condition, and can listen with 
patience even to free-soil lucubrations. Mil- 
ton is cheered too by the ‘singular good will, 
contentedness and confidence, in the prudent 
foresight and safe government of Parlia- 
ment.’’ The American people have just now 
the same confidence in the majority of their 
Congress. From this confidence, Milton 
says the English had ‘derived a gallant 
bravery and well-grounded contempt of their 
enemies, equal to his, who when Rome 
was nigh besieged by Hannibal, bought that 
piece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon 
Hannibal himself encamped his own regi- 
ment.” Might not some Southern slavehold- 
er, now, with equal contempt of Ais enemies, 
the freesoilers, purchase a farm in Nebraska, 
pierced though it be by Mr. Chase’s magic 
line of 36° 30/? Have wenot then ‘a live- 
ly and cheerful presage of our success and 
victory?’ And are we not warranted in say- 
ing the quotation is an unfortunate one; for, 
as Mr. Chase, and his friends, are the only 
hindrances to our soaring eagle, they alone 





her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of| will find their portraits too justly drawn in 


heavenly radiance; while the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, ama- 
zed at what she means; and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects 


that “noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
and those who love the twilight, who flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and by 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms.” But we have 
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dwelt too long upon the mere literary ad- | cause we sincerely believe it will tend great- 
juncts. Looking to his garbled quotations, |ly to fulfil the purposes of the Constitution, 
false quantities and falser figures, we are |‘‘form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 
tempted to salute him in the language of Ju-| tice, and insure domestic tranquillity.” With 
nius to Sir William Draper, and say, ‘‘ You the clear purpose of looking only to the main 
are a scholar, Mr. Chase,’’ but we use the question, we shall not waste any words upon 
language for its truth and not its sarcasm. the mere phraseology of the bill as reported. 
We believe that Mr. Chase is a man of high Mr. Chase rings the changes upon the de- 
attainments. Many years ago—more per- |claration that the Missouri Compromise Is 
haps than either of us would like to number |‘! superseded” by the compromise of 1850. 
—we were his pupil. We did not stay long These exact terms may be needed to satisfy 
enough with him to entitle us to call himour the squeamish consistency of certain politi- 
Gamaliel ; and we are sorry to say that we cians. Whether they be strictly true or not, 
do not regret the shortness of the time if we it maybe safely said that the rescission of the 
have thereby escaped his present monoma- Missouri restriction is consistent with, anda 
nia; but, in all sincerity, we deplore his de- perfection of the compromise of 1850. But 
parture from the quiet walks of literature to the broader, truer, better ground to assume 
become the leader of a pestilent faction, and is this—that if the proposed rescission is good 
lament that he relinquished an almost cer- in itself, let it be done without reference to 
tain success in letters to follow the phantom any or all conflicting laws. We should pre- 
of a false and futile philanthropy. fer, with Mr. Cass, to say at once that the 
If Mr. Chase has been unfortunate in his|restriction was unconstitutional. We mean 
quotations, he has been still more unlucky in ‘to speak untrammelled by anything but the 
his statements and statesmanship. We do Constitution. That is the rock of our safety. 
not, of course, intend to follow him through To that we cling, and shall not descend from 
the rather tedious broadside of five solid co- it to give any undue advantages, or make 
lumns, in which he attempts to fasten an in- any undue concessions to our adversaries. 
consistency upon Judge Douglas. This is We propose accordingly to look at the histo- 
no place to discuss personal or party politics, ry of that Constitution—to follow Mr. Chase 
and we conceive it to be of the very slightest step by step in what he is pleased to call his 
consequence to our readers what inconsist- ‘+ historical demonstration,’ and see how far 
ency may have been displayed, if it does not he is justified in his declarations—that the 
affect our rights and the decision of the ques- fathers of the Republic never contemplated 
tion. We could wish, indeed, for the sake any extension of slavery—that the Constitu- 
of safe legislation that no one had been more tion considers slaves as persons only and not 
inconsistent than Mr. Chase himself. Grant-' as property—that the Constitution and Ordi- 
ing (to get rid of the subject) that Mr. Chase nance of 1787 are absolutely in harmony; 
has proved inconsistencies upon others, it is and that if the Ordinance had never been 
at best a confession of weakness to waste so. passed, the Constitution properly administer- 
much time upon immaterial points ; and only ed would have excluded slavery from all new- 
exhibits the dexterity of the advocate, who ly acquired territory. Each and all of these 
turns from the strength of the cause to at- positions we utterly deny. It is susceptible 
tack the weakness of the defender. We, at of perfect demonstration that whatever might 
least, have only to deal with the subjectas it have been the abstract views on slavery of 
stands. We hold that the Missouri restric- some of the Fathers of the Republic, that the 
tion line of 36° 30’, was unjust and unconsti- majority believed its abolition was impracti- 
tutional; that it ought to be repealed; and cable—that thus believing, they could never 
that the present is the most auspicious time have expected or intended to confine it with- 
for sweeping from the National Statute Book in its then limits—that property in slaves 
this stigma upon Southern States, this viola- was broadly and distinctly acknowledged by 
tion of the perfect equality which should ex- the framers of the Constitution; and above 
ist between the different members of the all, that there can be no truth in the doctrine 
Union. And we desire this legislation, be- that a Constitution whose vital element was 
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the perfect equality of all its members could denounce the officious interference of the 
yield its essence, and commit so foul a wrong North, as we do now. 
as to discriminate against any portion of the} Mr. Chase finds, in spite of a labored ar- 
Confederacy, and exclude its citizens from | gument, that the Constitution really g gives n@ 
an equal participation in the territories won, ‘aid and comfort to his particular views, and 
purchased, and secured by the talent, trea- is forced to resort to private opinions and 
sure and valor of all. | anes. constitutional action. The first acqui- 
sition of territory, by the United States, was: 
Mr. Chase opens his * historical demon-| made three years before the adoption of the- 
stration’’ with the usual overture and chorus, Constitution. This territory was acquired 
the first sentences of the Declaration of In- from Virginia, he was about to say—but recol- 
dependence. The Senator knows as well as lecting that he represented in the Senate the 
any one, that slaves were not contemplated ingratitude of the North-west, and was speak- 
in this general declaration, otherwise it would ing for the nest of vipers who would sting 
at once have been followed by general eman- ‘the hand that warmed them into life—he 
cipation. And, secondly, he knows that it paused, and coldly changing his phrase, says 
is not true that all men are born free and that the acquisition was confirmed by Virgi- 
equal. Superior asthe Senator is to so many niaand other States. That no other State but 
of his white brethren, and especially to his| Virginia had really any right to cede this 
free-soil coadjutors, he himself would be the territory, Mr. Chase afterwards admits in the 
last, no doubt, to acknowledge the equality of statement that George Rogers Clarke, one of 
the blacks. It is even now a very doubtful Virginia’s bravest and noblest sons, had in- 
proposition, whether the negro is capable of vaded and conquered the territory in her 
self-government, and if he is, slavery must name. Virginia then had the right to cede 
have made him so. But the opinion is daily this territory—but we utterly deny that Con- 
gaining ground every where, except in Mr. | gress had the right to pass the proviso which 
Chase’s party, that liberty is the greatest is now the corner stone of the free-soil edi- 
curse that can be inflicted upon the black fice. Every one at all familiar with the his- 
man. But we will not stop to discuss these. tory of our country, knows that Congress, 
collateral points. That Mr. Jefferson andother under the old articles of confederation, had 
statesmen of the revolution, looked upon sla-| ‘no powers except those expressly delegated 
very as a great evil, no one candeny. And to it—and we defy Mr. Chase to point to one 
well might they so regard it then, for Mr. line in those articles which gives any territo- 
Chase will recollect that the slave trade with | rial jurisdiction to Congres, except in the 
all the cruelties and horrors of the middle’ cases of disputed tes aries between the 
passage, was in full force. Who were re- ‘States, or controversies concerning the pri- 
sponsible for these horrors? Old England vate right of soil. From his reference to the 
and New England, that forced the property | constitutional majority of nine States he, per- 
upon us, and now deny the validity of their|haps, hopes to derive the power from the 
own bills of sale! This slave trade was one eleventh article of confederation, but that 
of the counts in our indictment against King | article, while granting the power to admit 
George, and of course every thing connect- | new States, certainly gives neither territorial 
ed with British tyranny was spoken of, and jurisdiction, nor the power to impose condi- 
denounced in the most unmeasured terms. tions of entrance different from those of the 
Slavery which subjected men nominally free, | other States. But let us trace the history of 
was a very different thing from slavery as it| this famous ordinance, and we shall find that 
now exists, and might well excite the pity | it is entitled to no more weight than the abor- 
and horror of high-minded Southern men, ;tive efforts of the Congress that passed it to 
whilst it only aroused the cupidity of Eng-/|sustain the credit of their paper emissions, 
lish and Northern men. But even those who|and make the same a legal tender. Their 
desired its abolition reserved the privilege of | bondsand their ordinances are of equal value. 
doing it in their own time, and by their own! When the first get to par, we will acknowl- 
motion. They would have denounced—did edge the force of the latter. In 1784 Mr. 
| 
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Jefferson introduced the ordinance, which; 


after declaring that the territory ceded by 
Virginia should be formed into States, and 
other unimportant conditions, goes on to pro- 
vide, that ‘“ After the year 1800 of the Chris- 
tian era, there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the said 
States, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the parties shall have been 
duly convicted to be personally guilty.’ Mr. 
Chase argues from this, very absurdly we 
must say, that if this proviso had passed, all 
the territory acquired by the United States 
would have been ‘‘ covered with the impen- 
etrable egis of freedom.” The absurdity 
consists in this, that seeing it was a special 
provision for a particular territory, it could 
not be applied to any other. We might say 
with greater force, that if Virginia had re- 
garded the proviso as the nullity it really 
was, the State of Ohio would now be filled 
with loyal sons or friendly citizens. But we 
leave these matters to Mr. Chase and others 
who are no doubt skilled in what the school- 
men called the scientia media, which delighted 
to speculate on the probable result of events 
if they had happened differently. The pro- 
viso failed—failed as Mr. Chase admits, be- 
cause there was then as now, a slave power 
sufficient to defeat it! Is not this a precious 
confession from one who but just now claim- 
ed that the policy of our fathers was to re- 
strict slavery ? Taking Mr. Chase’s own an- 
alysis of the votes on the proviso, we find 
that instead of getting nine States, it was 
voted for by only six, less than one half of 
the whole number. If the policy was to re- 
strict slavery, is it. not wonderful that it could 
not secure even a bare majority? The pro- 
viso then, we see, was left in a minority in 
1784. Mr. Jefferson left the country. The 
subject came up again in 1787. The proviso 
was introduced again in 1787, but it was no 
longer the Jefferson proviso—he had no fur- 
ther agency in the matter. We have aright 
to suppose that in three years his opinions 
had undergone some modification, for we 
know that by 1820 there was a total change 
in his opinion. The proviso came up again, 
we repeat, in 1787—but already there was a 
little ‘‘ expansion” in the ‘policy of our 
fathers,’ for now there was coupled with it 
the embryo of the fugitive slave bill. The 





ordinance passed, but Mr..Chase forgets to 
tell us that it again lacked the constitutional 
majority. He thinks that the action of Con- 
gress had an important bearing upon the con- 
vention then sitting to frame the constitution. 
Does not he, does not every one know that 
the old Congress had neither the confidence 
nor respect of the country ?>—that only seven 
or eight States were represented in the body 
when this proviso was passed, and that it 
numbered not more than seventeen or eigh- 
teen members—that it was the merest mock- 
ery of government, and was in fact in the 
last pangs of political dissolution? So far 
from its course having any effect upon the 
convention, not the slightest attention was 
paid to its acts. We may well ask with Mr. 
Pinckney, whether it was lawful, constitu- 
tional, or even decent in them, to pass at 
that time, and under such circumstances, an 
ordinance of such importance? Virginia 
never sanctioned this proviso. In her neces- 
sary revision of the ordinance of 1787, she 
simply alters the deed of cession, to allow a 
more convenient distribution of the territory 
into States. So much then for the ante-con- 
stitutional action—so much for the vaunted 
proviso of 1787, passed by the Rump of a 
Congress that could not constitutionally have 
acted if every State had been represented, 
and there had been entire unanimity. So 
much for the assertion that the ‘‘ policy of 
our fathers’’ was for restriction, when that 
policy failed to secure even a bare majority. 
But Mr. Chase contends that this bastard 
legislation of the old Congress, was legitima- 
ted by the action of the convention—that the 
ordinance of 1787, and the constitution were 
absolutely in harmony one with another. If 
this be true, is it not singular that instead of 
including the whole of that ordinance, the 
convention should have lopped off precisely 
the portion that Mr. Chase admires, the re- 
strictive clause, and only retained that “‘ odi- 
ous leaf,” which provides for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves! Is not that a singular har- 
mony which excludes the vital portion ? Why 
even the very reverend Theodore Parker 
can tell Mr. Chase that slavery was inaugu- 
rated into the convention in 1788 !—or need 
we inform him that so far from “ limiting, 
discouraging or repressing” slavery, this fu- 


‘gitive slave clause was an expansion of the 
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system and policy? Mr. Chase very properly} Mr. Chase says, the policy of restriction 
appeals to Mr. Madison as knowing some-| was never departed from until—when does 
thing of the true meaning of the provisions|the reader suppose? Ten, fifteen, twenty 
of the Constitution. Let usrecall what Mr. | years after? Oh no! it was never departed 
Madison said on this subject, and Mr. Chase} from until 1790! The policy lasted accord- 
will find in the same paragraph a complete |ing to Mr. Chase’s own showing just two 
refutation of his assertion that the constitu-| years, nomore, no less! Wonderful duration ! 
tion does not recognize slaves as property.| Tennessee was admitted in 1790, with sla- 
In the debates in the Virginia convention on | very in her constitution. So too with Geor- 
the adoption of the constitution, Mr. Madi-| gia and Louisiana. It was not until 1818, 
son says, ‘‘ Another clause secures the prop-| when thirty years had elapsed and Missouri 
ERTY which we now possess. At present, ¥ sought admission into the Union, that the 
any slave elopes to any State where slaves| North saw what Mr. Chase is pleased to call 
are free, he becomes emancipated by their) ‘the danger of the total overthrow of the 
laws. For the laws of the States are un-| original policy of the country.” Rather, as 
charitable to one another in this respect. But we have conclusively shown, let us say that: 
in this constitution, (here he recited the fu-| for the first time the North determined, if 
gitive slave clause and added) this clause) possible, to change the whole policy of the 
was expressly inserted to enable owners of country. It succeeded in making the will of 
slaves to reclaim them. This is a better se- a majority superior to the constitution, and 
curity than any that now exists.’’ Mr. Chase, behold the result ! Instead of the peace which 
appeals to Patrick Henry—we thank him for existed before this infringement of the con- 
the reference. He was a true friend of hu-j stitution, we have been cursed for the last 











manity. He “lamented and deplored the 
necessity of holding our fellow-men in bon-| 
dage.”’ ‘ But,” he exclaimed, “is it practi-| 
cable by any human means to liberate them 
without producing the most dreadful and ru- 
inous consequences? We ought to possess 


thirty-three years with intestine commotions 
and .sectional hatred, that will never pass 
away until this fountain of all our trouble, 
“the direful spring of woes unnumbered,”’ 
is dried up and blotted out forever. We can 
now discuss this matter calmly. Let us do 


them in the manner we have inherited them | so and we shall find that the improper, uncon- 
from our ancestors, as their manumission is) stitutional and arbitrary line drawn through 
incompatible with the felicity of our coun-|the territory acquired from France, is the 
try.” But that eagle and prophetic eye fore- | true secret of all our subsequent difficulties. 
saw that a party like Mr. Chase’s would | It is the unfortunate precedent which has 
arise. He feared that the Northern States| been claimed for all the violations on the part 
‘‘not having the ties of sympathy and fellow of Congress of that strict non-intervention 
feeling with the Southern States,’’ would! in which alone lies our safety and our happi- 
seek the emancipation of our slaves under ness. 

the constitution—Mr. Chase does not claim) It is well known that at the Treaty of 1783 
that right yef, but it will not require many | we had no territory west of the Mississippi. 
steps in his aggressive policy to reach that, Our statesmen saw the necessity of securing 
point, when he will cite Patrick Henry, ae the free navigation of this river—and to Vir- 
doubt, as an authority, and claim that it was ginia it was granted, in the person of one of 
the “ policy of our fathers’’ to yield the pow-|her greatest sons, to secure this desirable 
er to the North. Mr. Madison of course object. We pause for a moment to pay our 
indignantly denied the power, and said it) humble tribute of admiration to those states- 





never would be claimed—that “‘ American 
councils would never come into a measure 
which will strip them of their property and 


alienate the affections of five-thirteenths of 


the Union.’’ Mr. Madison, perhaps, was the 
greater statesman, but Patrick Henry was the 
truer prophet. 


men who, in securing the use of this noble 
river, have made available a fertile empire. 
Surely Ohio might abate somewhat from the 
intensity of her hate, when she recollects 
the blessings Virginia has bestowed upon 
her—a noble province, and the unrestricted 
navigation of the giant Mississippi! With 
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the use of the Mississippi came a million of 
square miles of territory, nearly or quite 
doubling eur former area. [n all this territory 
slavery had been established, and with its 
slaves it was admitted and the property in 
them guarantied. Mr. Chase is a great stick- 
ler for the sanctity of treaties. He argues 
from the Texas treaty that the restrictive 
line should be preserved. Here is a treaty 
made forty years before that of Texas, which 
he is williag to violate. In the treaty with 
France, in 1803, by which Louisiana, (under 
which aame was included the whole terri- 
tory from the Gulf of Mexico to the sources 
of the Mississippi on the north and the Rocky 
‘Mountains on the west,) was purchased, 
there is this stipulation, ‘‘ the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 
the Union of the United States, and admit- 
ted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the federal constitution, to the en- 
joyment of all the rights, advantages and im- 
munities of the citizens of the United States.”’ 
Was not Louisiana—all Louisiana, entitled 
under this sacred and binding treaty to full 
protection in the possession of her slavés as 


in all other property. By what right does 
Congress draw a restrictive line through Ne- 
braska, and deny these rights to her and Kan- 
sas, formed as they are out of this Louisiana 


‘territory? And who set us the example, if 
it be true, as Mr. Chase alleges, that we are 


about to break through solemn compacts and | 


sacred treaties ? 
was binding. 


For fifteen years this treaty 
Louisiana became a State in 


1812. Arkansas and Missouri were advan-' 


ced to the second grade of territorial govern- 
ment—thousands of slaves were carried up 
throughout the territory, and then in 1818 
came this unwarrantable attempt to break 
the faith of the government, deny equality 
to Missouri, and only admit her into the 
Union as a crouching suppliant with the brand 
of inferiority on her brow. This iniquitous 
scheme failed, but in its stead was substitu- 
ted an equal infraction of the treaty, an equal 
violation of faith in the marking of an arbi- 
trary line beyond which no Southern man 
could pass with hisproperty. The Constitution 
was violated, but they called it peace! The 
South submitted, tamely submitted. But she 


which was the essence of a voluntary union 
has been discarded—that the North arro- 
gantly claimed superiority, and had her claim 
allowed—and that the declaration of South- 
ern humiliation is inscribed among the laws 
of the country, and recorded in the bounda- 
ries of the national territory. And has it 
brought the peace that was promised? The 
South was willing to adhere to the compro- 
mise, and only asked that in good faith it 
might be extended to the Pacific when we 
acquired Mexican territory. But even this 
was denied her. So far from receiving her 
former concessions as a costly sacrifice, and 
granting in return the poor boon of exemp- 
tion from further insult, the North only oc- 
cupied it as the vantage ground for larger 
and bolder aggressions. Instead of healing 
the wounds of sectional discord, it has only 
opened them wider—because in the power- 
ful language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ a geographi- 
cal line, coinciding with a marked principle, 
moral and political, once conceived and held 
up to the angry passions of men, will never 
be obliterated, and every new irritation will 
make it deeper and deeper.”” Southern men 
saw and felt this from the beginning—all 
men can read the fulfilment of this prophecy 
with fearful distinctness now. We see it in 
the vast mass of fanaticism it has engender- 
ed—in the constant crusades against South- 
ern rights—in the interminable debates on 
‘slavery in Congress—in the formation of ab- 
olition socities and free-soil parties—in the 
discontent of our slaves, and in the loss of 
our property—in the hatred between coter- 
|minous States, and in the estrangement be- 
tween different sections. What particle of 
good has it ever accomplished? There it 
stands upon the statute book, impotent for 
good, but powerful for evil—the insult that is 
worse than an injury—it is inoperative, null 
and void, absurd in itself, because any State 
formed from that territory might establish 
slavery in spite of its restrictions—it has no 
vitality except the wanton insult it unceas- 
ingly offers to Southern feelings. And letit 
be remembered to the honor of the South, that 
the proposition to rescind this clause did not 
come from one of her own sons, but from the 
North. Judge Douglas has told us that even 


| 
| 


| 








| 





has felt it none theless deeply. Ithashaunted the ordinance of 1787 was utterly inopera- 
her proud spirit that the perfect equality |tive—that slaves were held and slavery ac- 
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knowledged in the laws of Illinois, until with 
her own consent, and by her own act, she 
chose to abolish it when forming her State 
constitution. With these facts before him, | 
he and other true men of the North are anx- 
ious to threw out from Congress this last ele- 
ment of discord, and reproducing strict and 
entire non-intervention on the part of Con- 
gress in the question of slavery, to complete 
the work begun in 1850—do tardy justice to| 
Southern rights and Southern feelings, and 
close the national theatre forever against the 
agitation of this irritating subject. 

The time is auspicious for the movement. 
It is well that sometimes justice can be es- 
tablished, and great principles vindicated 
calmly and dispassionately. It is well that 
the ‘‘ eagerness of contest” is not alwaysin 
‘* proportion to its importance’’—that judg- 
meat and reason can decide without calliag 
in the passions. The time was, when, as 
Dr. Johnson says, ‘“‘ the whole system of Eu- 
ropean empire could be in danger of a new 
concussion, by a contention for a few spots of 
earth, which in the deserts of the ocean had 
almost escaped human notice, and which 
if they had not happened to make a sea mark 
had perhaps never had a name.’’ Let us 
hope that in our age and country, we have 
reached the height he pointed to, ‘‘ where 
policy and morality may at last be reconciled, 
and that we have learned not to do what we 
would not suffer.”” Divested of the point of 
private interest, and the sting of party bit- 
terness, let the great truth of the equality of 
the States be decided in the wilds of Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr. Chase says truly that ‘the old 
questions between political parties are at 
rest.’”’ Banks, subtreasuries, tariffs and dis- 
tributions,—these are but the watchwords of 
a former fray, or rather, like antique armor, 


“ Cumbrous and uncouth of sight, 
And useless in the modern fight-” 


The subject of slavery is now the centre of 
absorbing interest. Looking tothe nature of 
our government and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of Anglo-Saxon liberty, we do not 
see how any right thinking Northern man, 
but especially how any Southern man can 
hesitate as to the position he will occupy. 
On one side is fanaticism and consolidation ; 


curity of freedom, the right of municipal 
government. If any moral is to be drawn 
from the late convulsions, if any political 
lesson was taught in that school of adversity, 
it is the overwhelming importance of guard- 
ing the rights of the States, of marking the 
lines not of separation, but of distinction— 
of the necessity for the emphatic declaration 
that a bare majority has not unlimited sway, 
that Congress has not imperial power. 

The proposed rescission of the restrictive 
Missouri clause is in obedience to these les- 
sons. The North offers it—the South is anx- 
ious to accept. The only difficulty in the 
way is the fear of Mr. Chase and his friends 
that it will be a violation of “ plighted faith 
and solemn compacts!” When the South is 
to be injured, thirty years make a ‘‘ time- 
honored compact’’—but seventy years do not 
exempt the constitution from their attacks, 
and two hundred years are no plea for South- 
ern institutions. They, they talk of plighted 
faith and solemn compacts, who have aever 
hesitated to 


—"lay their hands upon the ark 
Of our maguificent and awful cause !”’ 


—they who will “ either sign no convention 
or whom no treaty and no signature will 
bind'’’—whose only hope of harvest is in civil 
commotion—the measure of whose fame is 
the distraction of their country, or rather 
whose notoriety has been won by resist- 
ance to laws and the violation of compromi- 
ses—whose very existence depends upon 
agitation—who denounce the Constitution as 
a ‘‘ compromise with crime,”’ and “ deny the 
God that suffers slavery.’’ Let them rave 
on against all things human and divine, but 
let them talk no more of plighted faith and 
solemn compacts ! 

And yet we would not wish to be under- 
stood as placing Mr. Chase with the worst of 
this class. There are almost infinite grada- 
tions in the free-soil party. In its lowest 
depths we find the political swindler, who 
assumes the garb of philanthropy as the 
counterfeiter is ever careful to stamp the 
figure of Liberty upon the base metal he 
would utter. From him we rise tothe harm- 
less fanatic, who confounds his own cause 
by his senseless ravings—till finally we come 





on the other States’ rights and that only se- 
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cerely believes he is acting upon high and 
proper principles. We would fain hope that 
Mr. Chase may be placed in the latter class, 
and as such we would address him. Re- 
garding him as one who has deeply studied 
the science of government, and is particu- 
larly acquainted with our own constitutional 
history, we would ask him if it is not a self- 
evident truth that the rights and claims of 
all and every State are the same—that one 
right cannot be superior to another, where 
both are claimed under the same great char- 
ter. We ask him to examine that history 
and that charter once more, aid to do it this 
time not with the clouded vision of the en- 
thusiast, but with the calm, clear gaze of the 
statesman and the patriot. If he will do this, 
we are confident he will admit that perfect 
equality, under our constitution, was the spi- 
rit of its origin, and the “ policy of our fa- 
thers.” The British constitution may be as 
the Bourbonist Joseph de Maistre represents 
it, ‘a bundle of traditions and precedents, 
of ambiguously worded statutes and political 
fictions, capable of diverse interpretations,” 
but the glory and strength of ours lies in 
its simplicity, plainness, and directness. It 
is a text that is only observed by commenta- 
ry. It contracts to protect the smallest right 
and expands to embrace a boundless conti- 
nent. And yet there is no point of the com- 
pass mentioned in any of its pages or ample 
sections. Its broad benificence is not to be 
measured by degrees, nor half degrees of 
latitude or longitude. How then can Mr. 
Chase claim, under the constitution, to retain 
the arbitrary line of 36° 30! in the territory 
of Nebraska? Still further, we would ask him 
if his present opposition and course is likely to 
improve the condition of the slave, or aid the 
cause of good government? May he not 
cause the cruelty he charges upon us, at least 
oblige us to substitute a sterner discipline for 
the mild and kindly subjection we would pre- 
fer? And in his Northern home—have not 
his party shouted the catch word of ‘free 
soil,’ until the agrarian, like the anti-renter, 
is ready to declare that ad/ soil should be free ? 
Seeing that the foreign slave trade has been 
abolished, that no forced or unnatural addi-. 
tion can be made to the numbers of our ser- 
vants, does he believe that their condition 
will be bettered by confining them within the 





limits of the present slaveholding States? 
We may credit the sincerity of the declara- 
tion that Northern men, while they would 
exclude slavery from the territories, do not 
wish to touch it in the States. But if we 
credit the sincerity, what shall we think of 
the logic? It must be ranked with that of a 
certain set of religionists who assembled to 
discuss the knotty point, (most of them be- 
ing farmers,) whether or not it was impious 
to put lightning rods to their barns. After 
a stormy discussion, they came to this most 
sapient conclusion—and we commend the 
moral to Mr. Chase—that the erection of 
lightning rods was an impious defiance of 
God’s wrath, but inasmuch as many rods had 
been put up, these might remain, but no more 
must be erected. Mr. Chase feelingly calls 
upon Mr. Jefferson to repeat from his grave 
the language uttered in 1774—we are happy 
to infer that Mr. Chase has not fallen into 
the later folly of the North—at least that he 
claims not to be a medium, and to have had 
recent revelations from the mighty dead. 
We ask him to listen tothe language of Mr. 
Jefferson in 1820, after an additional expe- 
rience of forty six years. In his letter to 
Mr. Holmes he says: ‘‘ Of one thing I am 
certain, that as the passage of slaves from 
one State to another would not make aslave 
of a human being who would not be so with- 
out it, so their diffusion over a greater sur- 
face would make them individually happier, 
and proportionally facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of their emancipation, by dividing the 
burthen upon a greater number of coadjutors.”’ 

Mr. Chase thinks ‘‘ we are upon the verge 
of another era—the era of reaction.” Per- 
haps so. But we hope it will be a reaction 
against mischievous doctrines, and arrogant 
assumptions; that it will be mighty through- 
out our land to the humbling of Pharisaical 
pride, and the uprooting of Sadducean philos- 
ophies. But he may call this language 
harsh, and our article is already too long. 
These collateral questions, social, moral and 
political, suggested by our subject, must be 
discussed, if at all, in a future number. 

In taking leave of Mr. Chase for the pre- 
sent, we are glad to imitate his example and 
borrow a nobler language and a higher inspi- 
ration. Widely as we are separated in doc- 
trinal points, there is fortunately one oracle 
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in whom we can both confide. Each firm in 
the belief of the justice and final triumph of 
his cause, let us sit down and find enough of 
hope, consolation and instruction for both, as 
we read together another passage of that 
great work from which he has already quo- 
ted— For who knows not that truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty; she needs no 
policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings, to 
make her victorious; those are the shifts and 
defences that error uses against her power ; 
give her but room, and do not bind her when 
she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as 
the old Proteus did, who spake only when he 
was caught and bound; but then rather she 
turns herself into all shapes except her own, 
and perhaps tunes her voice according to the 
time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, until she 
be adjured into her own likeness. 

‘* Yet is it not possible that she may have 
more shapes than one? What else, is all 
that rank of things indifferent, wherein truth 
may be on this side or on the other, without 
being unlike herself? What but a vain sha- 
dow else, is the abolition of ‘ those ordinan- 
ces, that hand writing nailed to the cross?” 
What great purchase is this Christian liberty 
Paul so often boasts of? His doctrine is, 
that he who eats or eats not, regards a day or 
regards it not, may do either to the Lord. 
How many other things might be tolerated in 
peace, and left to conscience. if we had but char- 
ity, and were it not the chief stronghold of our 
hypocrisy to be ever judging one another?” 





TO ——. 


The stream is flowing from the West; 
As if it poured froin yonder skies, 
It wears upon its rippling breast 
The sunset’s golden dyes, 
And bearing onward to the sea, 
*T will clasp the isle that holdeth thee. 


I dip my hands within the wave— 
Ah! how impressionless and cold! 
I touch it with my lip and lave 
My forehead in the gold: 
It is a trivial thought, but sweet,— 
Perhaps the wave will kiss thy feet. 


Alas! I leave no trace behind— 
As little on the senseless stream, 
As on thy heart or on thy mind— 
Which was the simpler dream, 
To win that warm, wild love of thine, 
Or make the water whisper mine? 


Dear stream! some moons must wax and wane 
Ere I again shall cross thy tide ; 

And then perhaps a viewless chain 
WIll drag me to her side, 

To love with all my spirit’s scope, 

To wish—do everything but—hope. 





AGLAUs. | 


THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 


By Rev. Joun C. McCase. 


My own loved home, my native land, 
Though wandering very far from thee ; 
Yet often on a foreign strand, 
I’ve gazed upon the foaming sea, 
My own, my beautiful and free ; 
And blessed the ship whose homeward track, 
O’er ocean’s paths should bear me back : 


Back to my own green hills once more, 
Back to my own bright sunny plains; 
Back to sweet freedom’s glorious shore, 
To catch once more her thrilling strains ! 
How leaps the warm tide in my veins, 
As back to thee my wild thoughts fly, 
While standing ‘neath a foreign sky! 


I’ve stood in Old Westminster’s aisles, 
When sunset o’er the scene has thrown 
A glory with its dying smiles, 
Kindling the cold sepulchral stone 
With beauty and with life long gone; 
And ’mid its arches dim and vast, 
My soul comuuned with ages past. 


I thought of those—the noble dead— 
Those monarchs in the realms of thought, 
Who followed truth where e’er she led, 
(Through blood and tears too often sought.) 
Nor deemed the treasures dear they bought, 
With martyr toil, and martyr’s blood, 
The brave, the high-born and the good! 


And yet amid the deepening gloom, 
Of twilight over arch and nave ; 

And shadows gathering ’round each tomb 
Where sleep the high-born, good and brave; 
One thonght sped o’er the ocean’s wave, 

And gone were towers, pillars, dome, 

When rose upon my memory, Homr! 


Thou hast no dim Cathedral aisles, 
No turrets of a thousand years; 
Where ruin sits, and sadly Smiles, 
And mournful memories vent their tears 
O’er martyr’d monarchs, murdered peers; 
No trophied urns of priests and kings, 
Nor yet their crimes—those sadder things. 


I've stood amid the mobs of France, 
And heard their drunken, maniac shriek ; 
As terror rise from troubled trance, 
And staggered forth her wrath to wreak ;— 
And when her mob-men dared to speak 
Of thy example, I have turned, 
And freedom, such as theirs, have spurned ! 


They follow thee? my country, No! 
Baptised in Atheistic gloom, 
They are not free; like slaves they go, 
And write, “ forever,” on the tomb, 
And meet like brutes their common doom ! 
Amid their “ triumph and their trance,” 
I blessed thy name in maniec France. 
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In lettered Germany, I felt 
How lifeless her proud intellect : 
Where Luther preached, Melancthon knelt, 
And superstition’s barque was wrecked ; 
A wilder, deadlier wave now rolls, 
To ’whelm in ruin, deathless souls. 


Out on her Rationalists’ lie! 
Out on her intellectual pride! 

Where faith and hope, in reason die, 
False reason’s stifling, gloomy tide,— 
(False reason, worshipped, deified !—) 

True reason kneels on Jowliest sod, 

Tis faith, reclining on its God! 


In proud old Rome, I’ve heard the sighs 
*Round Coliseum’s wasting walls 

Of midnight winds; and to my cries, 
Dull echoes came with mocking calls ; 
How desolate the Czsar’s halls! 

IT shriek’d thy name, O Liberty ! 

And then my country, thought of thee! 


I saw the modern Pantheon, 

Her relics rich, her treasures rare ; 
I saw the Pope with triple crown, 

Sit (as they said) in Peter’s Chair. 

1 heard him mamble out a prayer,— 
Oh, fisherman of Galilee, 
Can this thing thy successor be ? 


I could not think my country dear. 

God gave him power to loose and bind ; 
I could not dream of freedom there, 

For superstition chains the mind 

In many a dark and serpent wind ; 
And lust, and. violence, and pride, 
Roll over Rome with festering tide! 


Oh! Italy, whose long dark night 
Of chains and tears, we thonght was o’er; 
We caught thy shriek of wild delight, 
Fhat rising over Ocean’s roar, 
Was wafted from thy lovely shore,— 
Oh! Italy, for thee we weep, 
"TP was but thy dream in slavery’s sleep ! 


Fhy sunsets still are warm and bright, 
And soft the breezes of thy vales ;- 
And oh! most beautiful is night, 
When Dian up the welkin sails, 
And Hesper in the distance pales ;— 
And yet, I do not bow to thee, 
Thou'rt lovely, but thou art nop free! 


“] heed not Petrarch’s plaintive strain, 
And. Ariosto’s power is o'er; 
E’en Dante wakes his songs in vain, 
And glorious Tasso charms nomore.— 
Qh Italy, thou’st travailed sore 
In pangs for freedom, till thy breath 
Is gone, thou beautiful in death. 


I sought the shores, “the shores of Greeee,”— 
Greece in her ruins, sad and fair; 

I whispered to my passions, “ peace,” 
As low I bowed, and worshipped there. 
So holv seemed the very air, 

A spell whose solemn power I felt, 

Came o’er me, and I, trembling, knelt. 





The mighty, strange, mysterious past, 
With all its wondrous train swept by ; 
A solemn pageant, dim and vast, 
Moved on before my fancy’s eye. 
The cold stars in the midnight sky, 
Shone as they did in ages gone, 
On Athens, and on Marathon. 


The moon was sinking in the west, 
And far away, tall columns gleamed,— 
Like Titan sentinels at rest 
Against the distant skies, they seemed,— 
A ray on every marble streamed, 
And written there in every ray, 
Was, “ Greece, immortal in decay !”” 


Immortal Greece! In ruins grand! 
How leaps the heart’s tide, warm and strong, 
As mid your monuments I stand, 
Thou land of Eloquence and Song! 
I feel my spirit borne along, 
As from thy hills an influence steals, 
And every pulse its presence feels. 


Here Plato, with his calm, clear eye, 
And spirit passionless and pure, 
Sought truth’s broad ocean to desery, 
While ever and anon its roar 
Came eehoing from another shore ;— 
Here Soerates invoked the light, 
Here roved the restless Stagyrite. 


There stands Mar’s hill,—-methought I saw 
The spot by Paul, the Christian, trod ; 

Methought I heard his voice of awe, 
Again proclaim “ the Unknown Gop”! 
(Classic and sacred is that sod.) 

And though her altars all are gone, 

That Gop in Athens still is known. 


My sait is trimmed, I rove no more! 
Adieu to Greece! Farewell to all 
That keeps me from my native shore ! 
I hear a thousand voices call, 
“Come back, come back!” I break the thrall,— 
I come; I come, o’er ocean’s tide, 
As speeds the bridegroom to his bride. 


Blow, blow, ye winds, each quivering mast 
Seems tremulous with joy to me; 
The last lone light-huuse fire is past, 
Again I’m out upon the sea, 
The homeward bound; I come to thee 
My birthland,—Oh! with favoring gales, 
Kind Heaven, swell our snowy sails! 


Old ocean’s foamy track is crossed, 
I feel the land breeze on my cheek ; 
I fain would shout, but voice is lost! 
My soul is full, | may not speak 
That heartfelt joy when wanderers seek, . 
And find that dearest spot on earth, 
A seat beside the homestead hearth! 
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We have great satisfaction in. announcing 
the passage, by the Virginia Legislature, of 
a bill, appropriating $10,000 for the execu- 
tion of a statue of Jefferson, by young Galt 
of Norfolk, to be erected at the University. 
The genius of Galt will now have fitting oc- 
casion for its exercise, and we shall be greatly 
disappointed if he does not produce a work 





of the first order of excellence. To bring 
out in stone the commanding figure of the 
sage of Monticello will require a much higher 
degree of talent than the chiselling of those 
sweet idols of art, the Psyche and Bacchante, 
but we are cofident that Galt has this talent, 
and that his Jefferson will place him among 
the Canovas and Thorwaldsens of his age. 





Our friend, Professor George E. Dabney, 
of Richmond College, has called our attén- 
tion to a singular passage in Cicero, which 
would seem to shew that the Roman orator 
had a very good idea of the law of gravita- 
tion. We subjoin the passage with Profes- 
sor Dabney’s translation : 


De Natura Deorum. Lis. 2np. Cap. 45. 


Nec vero haec solum admirabilia, sed nihil magis, quam 
quod ita stabulis est mundus, atque cohueret ad perma- 
nendum, ut nihil ne excogitari quidem possit aptius. Om- 
nes enim partes ejus undique medium locum capissentes 
nituntur aequaliter. 

Maxime autem corpora inter se juncta permanent, quum 
quodam quasi vinculo circumdato colligantur: quod fa- 
cit ea natura, quae per omnem mundum, omnia mente et 
ratione conficiens, funditur, et ad medium rapit, et con- 
vertit extrema. Quocirca si mundus globosus est, ob 
eamque causam omnes ejus partes undique aequabiles. 
ipsae per se atque inter se continentur: contingere idem 
terrae necesse est, ut, omnibus ejus partibus in medium 
vergentibus, (id autem medium infimum in sphaera est,) 
nihil interrumpat, quo labefactari possit tanta contentio 
gravitatis et ponderum. Eademque ratione mare, quum 
supra terram sit, medium tamen terrae locum expetens, 
conglobatur undique aequabiliter, neque redundat un- 
quam, neque affunditur. 


Translation. 


Nor are these the only admirable things, but nothing 
can be more so, than the stability and permanent cohe- 
rence of the world, which is so great, that we can con- 
ceive nothing more firmly united. 

For all its parts have an equally strong tendency from 
all sides towards the centre. But bodies remain most 
permanently joined to each other, when they are fastened 
together by a sort of band thrown around them, which, 
in this case, is formed by that Nature, who pervades the 


and grasping the extremities, draws them to the centre. 
Wherefore, if the world is spherical, and, for that reason, 
its parts are equal on every side, they are held together 
by an intrinsic and mutual attraction: the same must 
necessarily be the case with the earth, so that, all its 
parts tending towards the centre, (which is lowest in the 
sphere,) there is no interfering force by which so strong a 
tendency of heavy parts can be counteracted. And, in 
the same way, the sea, above the earth, yet seeking the 
centre of the earth, is collected equally on all sides, and 
never overflows, nor is poured out. 


An esteemed country correspondent, whose 
pen might contribute gracefully to the lite- 
rature of the South if the hand that holds it 
were not so constantly engaged in agricultu- 
ral labours, writes to us of a version of the 
Nineteenth Psalm, which he thinks superior 
to Addison’s, in the following delightful way : 


My Dear Trompson :—You may recollect that when 
in Richmond with you last week, I said to you that I 
thought there was a better version of the more striking 
passages of the XIXth Psalm than Addison’s. I refer- 
red to ene by Dr. 8S. Stennett, which is to be found in the 
well known collection of Watts and Rippon, (the Bap- 
tist hymn book.) As you may not have the book at hand 
I send herewith a manuscript copy. 

I think you will agree with me, that there is more sim- 
plicity and yet more grandeur in the later version. And 
this is due mainly to its greater strength of expression in 
short Saxon words. Addison’s, on the contrary, is dis- 
figured by long Latin words which however they may 
assist ‘‘the roar of declamation,” belong not to the utter- 
ances of the true poet. You will perhaps name Dr. John- 
son as an example against me—and | will answer you 
with a line from his own Irene—first saving that he who 
gives up the inborn strength of the Saxon tongue for the 
glittering weakness of words of Latin origin, surrenders 
an ingot of gold for a sheet of tinsel, and 


“ Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor.” 


For example—compare the first verse of Addison with 
the second of Stennett’s—both seeking to render the same 
grand thought; but in the one that thought, like “ apples 
of gold in baskets of silver,’’ seems bursting from its slen- 
der stay ; in the other there is a “ tintinnabulation” which 
if not wholly unworthy of, at least greatly diminishes and 
detracts from that calm grandeur and simple, sacred sub- 
limity which marks the original—unattainable of course 
by the uninspired poet, but which, like seme solemn sym- 
phony, should ever linger on his ear, whilst he vainly 
seeks to strike his harp in unison. How rarely, by the 
way, does that harp yield a truly “ Sabbath tone.” How 
few good hymns have we! and how very appropriately 
does the Minister ask to be taught “ some melodious son- 
net.” 

I do not think there are more than twenty really good 
hymns in the language. First and foremost amongst 
these, I think, stands Cowper’s, commencing with the 
line, 


“ God moves in a mysterious way.” 





whole world, perfecting every thing by mind and reason,{ Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn may have what many 
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would esteem more beauties, but it is only the poet link- 


ing his images, and is entirely wanting in that highest of 


all poetry, a truly devotional spirit. What a glorious D. W.” and «J. L. C..”’ and his 
epitaph would one write for himself in the composition of : 


a good hymn. Shelley in one of his atheistical notes, 
says that Christianity will in time be remembered only 
by Milton’s great poem. What a confession is here ex- 
torted, that Christianity has inspired our greatest Epic— 
and how much better it would have been if that soaring 
and rebellious spirit, which fretted itself away in Queen 
Mab, could have bowed to the same fountain with Milton, 
and risen with undimmed vision to gaze with rapture 
upon 


“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracles of Gud.” 


But I fear you think I am getting as prolix as “ Ernest 
on the Psalms.” I therefore cut short my disquisition 
with subjoining the hymn. 


A Sone or Praise to Gop. 
By Dr. 8S. Stennett. 


1. 


To God the universal King, 

Let all mankind their tribute bring ; 
All that have breath youy voices raise, 
In songs of never ceasing praise. 


2. 
The spacious earth on which we tread, 
And wider heavens stretched o’er our head, 
A large and solemn temple frame 
To celebrate its Builder’s fame. 


3. 


Here the bright sun that rules the day, 
As through the sky he makes his way, 
To all the world proclaims abroad 
The boundless sov’reignty of God. 


4, 


When from his courts the sun retires, 
And with the day his voice expires, 

The moon and stars adopt the song, 

And through the night the praise prolong. 


5 


The listening earth with rapture hears 
The harmonious music of the spheres ; 
And all her tribes the notes repeat, 
That God is wise, and good, and great. 


6. 


But man endowed with nobler powers, 
His God in nobler strains adores; 

His is the gift to know the song, 

As well as sing with tuneful tongue. 


‘The Mill Question,’’ which was started 
by “LL.” in our December No. of last year, 
has called out the philosophers in heavy 
force, and piles of manuscript are on our ta- 
ble concerning the matter, which we have 
been constrained to decline through the fear 
of giving the readers of the Messenger too 








much of it. Wecould not refuse ‘‘ L.” the 
privilege of rejoinder to the articles of « R, 
second pa- 
per accordingly appears m the present num- 
ber. 

By the way, a correspondent of the South- 
ern Era tells us that ‘“‘a MULE does run faster 
by night than by day.’’ Will some of the 
savans give an explanation of this curious 
fact ?”’ 


From distant Key West, we have received 
a translation of the pretty little French poem 
of La Fueille, which we agree with the kind 
friend who sends it to us, is better than Ber- 
nard Barton’s. The author is unknown ei- 
ther to our correspondent or ourselves. 


Tue WITHERED Lear. 


Swept from thy parent bough, 
Poor withered leaf, where tendest thou? 
Forsooth, I cannot say! 
The fickle storm’s relentless stroke, 
Has overcome the aged oak, 
My sole and only stay. 
Westward and North since morning’s dawn, 
The sport alike of every gale, 
I’ve crossed the forest, and the lawn, 
The mountain’s summit, and the dale; 
I go where lists the wind! 
Devoid of fear, devoid of grief, 
I seek the common goal,—where goes 
Alike the vermeil of the rose, 
The verdure of the laurel leaf. 





Potices of Hew Works. 


The Poetical Works of Witt1amM Gitmore Simms. In 
Two Volumes. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


We had designed to review these volumes at some 
length, but we find the office so agreeably and justly dis- 
charged for us by the critic of the Charleston Courier 
that we prefer quoting his remarks in full. He says— 


We are glad to perceive that our worthy fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. John Russell, Bookseller, No. 251 King Street, 
has had the enterprise and liberality to publish, in two 
elegantly printed and handsomely bound volumes, the 
leading poetical works of Mr. Simms, and we trust that 
a discerning and appreciative public will patronize the 
work with a corresponding liberality. The volumes are 
entitled “ Poems, Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary and 
Contemplative, by Wiitt1am Gitmore Simms, Esq. ;” 
and are embellished with a fine engraved likeness of the 
author, and a fac simile of his hand writing and signa- 
ture. We have observed, with pleasure, that the pub- 
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lisher has had the good sense and the good taste, simply 
to designate Mr. Simms as a gentleman, omitting the 
caudal appendage of “ LL.D..” which many of our con- 
temporaries, and others, are wont to attach to his name, 
forgetful at once of the ridicule with which the immortal 
Pangloss has inseparably associated that learned title, 
and, of the fact, that Mr. Simms’ high literary merits and 
standing render it quite unnecessary to distinguish him 
by any such superfluous addition. Mr. Simms, we know, 
is entirely above the silly vanity ur ostentation of plu- 
ming himself with peacock’s feathers—there is nothing of 
the jack-daw about him—he has no pretensions and makes 
none to be a learned Doctor of Laws, although a literary 
institution may have conferred the title on him as a com- 
pliment, as did other Colleges on Generals Washington 
and Jackson, with about as much reason. His own hardly 
earned and well deserved laurels are plumage enough 
for him—and plumage to be proud of, while many a con- 
ceited “ LL.D.,” like Dr. Peter Pangloss, and Dogberry, 
before him, may be written down an “ A. 8.8.” 


The volumes before us comprise : 1, Norman Maurice,a 
tragedy, altogether American in its plot, incidents and 
catastrophe: 2, Atalantis, a tule of the Sea, a beautiful 
and highly imaginative creation, or allegory, analogous 
to Milton’s Comus, and Shakspeare’s Tempest ; 3, 7'ales 
and T'raditions of the South, full of legendary lore, con- 
nected with our colonial and revolutionary eras, aud with 
owr Indian history, and replete with patriotic sentiment 
and fervor, as well as with poetic inspiration; 4, 7'he 
City of the Silent, an exquisite and thoughtful dedica- 
tory or inaugural poem, on the opening of our beautiful 
and picturesque Magnolia Cemetery ; 5, Sou’hern Pas- 
sages and Pictures, reflective as well as descriptive, 
“kindled by the sunny and luxuriant scenery of the 
South,” consecrating her oaks, her pines, and her pal- 
mettoes, and eviucive of a spirit “ which has drunk deeply 
and lovingly from the full gushing fountains of nature's 
beauty,” and, in both thought and style, entitling him to 
be called “ emphatically the National Poet of the South- 
ern Land ;” 6, Historical and Dramatic Sketches, rang- 
ing over classic and imaginative fields; 7, Scripture Le- 
gends, catching their inspiration from the rich strains of 
Hebrew Poetry. and from the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
and singing, in worthy verse, of Saul and his prowess in 
battle with Philistia’s hosts, and yet of his crimes, and of 
his impious invocations of the Hag of Endor, and of his 
final overthrow and death, “ not divided” from that of his 
son, the noble and gallant Jonathan—and of the crimes, 
rebellion and tragic death of the beloved Absalom, so be- 
loved by the reval aud parental David, as to wring from 
his grief-stricken heart, the passionate exclamation, “ O, 
Absalom, my son, my son! would to God, I had died for 
thee ;” 8, Francesca da Rimini, an Episode, from Dante, 
giving, in the firza rima of the original, “ several of the 
most frequently quoted passages from the great Ltalian 
poet—passages singularly suggestive and comprehen- 
sive’’—and affording “as just an idea of his manner as 
could be gathered from any portion of his divine poem.” 


and bred in our city, and is a striking instance and illus- 

tration of the advantages of a Common- School education. 

Not only was he denied any higher culture than what the 

common English school imparts, but even that he was 

compelled to forego, while yet in his boyhood. A beard- 

less youth, he left the School for the Apothecary’s Shop. 

But his genius could not be cramped over pestle and 

mortar. Aided by the simple elements of reading and 

writing, with a spice of grammar, arithmetic and geogra- 

phy, his mind soon surmounted all difficulties, and self- 

education completed what the common-school had begun. 

The art of reading and writing the English language, ac- 
quired at the humble seminary, vouchsafed to his boy- 
hood, unlocked for him the gates, and admttted him to 
the fountain of knowledge. It introduced him to books, 
and books stored his young, but fertile mind with thoughts, 
and thought working upon thought, he soon exhibited a 
precocious devotion to the Muses, which, with subsequent 
self culture and discipline, has enabled him to scale the 
heights of Parnassus and quaff Pierian waters. In his 
case, as in that of myriads of others, reading and writing, 
with a few common-school adjuncts, were as seed sown 
in good ground, springing up in luxuriance and bringing 
forth fruit an hundred fold. And what is now the posi- 
tion of the common-school boy 7—an honorable manhood 
and a field of varied literary labor, evincive of a high and 
versatile genius. As poet, novelist, geographer, historian, 
orator, lecturer, essayist, critic and Quarterly Reviewer, 
he has acquired a proud and enduring reputation and ein- 
inence. Of the estimation in which his literary character 
and attainments are held, his recent call to deliver a series 
of lectures before the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton, is a pledge and assurance of the most conclusive and 
acceptable nature. He is a trophy of the common-school 
system. and a living refutation of the theory which main- 
tains that reading and writing, without higher culture, are 
evil, per se, and of the position, or fancy, that a single 
literary sun, or college, is more important and more illu- 
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minating to the people, than a thousand educational stars, 
or common schools, which light and lead the people—the 
masses—to the fount of wisdom and knowledge, “in 
whose presence is fullness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for ever more.” 

But, with all his /ima labor—his incessant toil and 
trimming of the midnight lamp, and writing till fingers 
are wearied, stiffened and ache, he has never received a 
fitting remuneration for either his talent or his toil. 
erature is emphatically and exclusively his profession. 
He is the only individual in the Southern States who 
makes literature his profession. and earns by it a liveli- 
hood, although far from a remuneration. 
him to scale the heights of fortune as well as of Parnas- 
sus, and to enjoy the advantages and pleasures of foreign 
travel, which would open to him new channels of thought, 
plume his wing for loftier flichts, and lead to yet higher 
literary and intellectual achievements. 

The volumes just published by Mr. Russell, and the 
uniform, elegant and pictorial edition of bis novels and 
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“Romances of the Revolution,” (of which “The Ye- 


From this burried survey of the table of contents, our! mussee” and the “ Partisan” are already out, and “ Mel- 


readers may form some idea of the gems of thought and lichampe,” “Catharine Walton,” “The Scout, or the 
expression enclosed in this literary casket--it will be| Black Riders of Congaree,’ and “ Woodcraft, or the 


their fault if they sha!l not enjoy them. 


Hawk of the Dove Cote,” are to follow.) by Redfield of 


The wide spread reputation, acquired by Mr. Simms,| New York, afford a favorable opportunity for the liberal 
renders him an honor to his native city and State, and his | and the just to pay the fitting and remunerative tribute te 


achievements in literature are peculiarly his own, as, fo 


the must part, he is a self-educated man. He was born, Carolina, whose pen has 
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trate the history and promote the literary reputation and 
educational interests of this State; but has ever been 
wielded fearlessly and efficiently in the great cause of 
Southern Rights and Southern institutions. Let all, 
who can afford it, have Simms’ “ Poems,” and Simms’ 
“ Romances of the Kevolution,” in their libraries, and 
our word for it, they will receive a quid pro quo, which 
will richly repay them in literary enjoyment, and at the 
same time crown his Jabors with their merited and fitting 
fruit and reward. In this connection, too, let not the 
Southern Quarterly Review be forgotten or overlooked. 
Mr. Mortimer, a gentlemanly, intelligent, active and en- 
terprising Virginian, is its proprietor, and Mr. Simms its 
editor. It is now the leading and best Quarterly in our 
country, and as the repository of Southern mind, the 
organ of Southern sentiment, aad the sword and shield of 
Southern Rights, it should be cherished and patronized 
by all. 


EvLements or Descriptive Geometry. Part I. The 
Point, the Straight Line, and the Plane. By Samuel 
Schooler, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics at Hano- 
ver Academy. Publixhed by J. W. Randolph, 121 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 

We know not when we were more gratified than by the 
examination of this work. 
book was presented to the young, by means of which the 
lumbering nomenclature and circumlocutory demonstra- 
tions, heretofore in vogue, might be avoided. All who 
have studied Davies’ Descriptive Geometry, will remem- 
ber the baby steps to which he compels the student, leav- 
ing him at the end of the problem, more wearied than if 
he had been let alone, with slight assistance, to grapple 
with the difficulties before him. From such faults as this 
the work belore us is peculiarly exempt. ‘The expla- 
nations of the text are concise, to the point, and given 
only when necessary to the elucidations of the drawings, 
which are in the best style of art. 

We fear that teachers may be deterred from the use of 
this book by the fact, that the nomenclature is unusaal— 
indeed, never before adopted in this country ; but we are 
sure, that if they will take the pains to conquer the first 
difficulty for themselves, they will remove thorns unnuin- 
bered from the pathway of the pupil. 

We hope to see this treatise adupted in all our Virginia 
schools and colleges. We know that it would greatly 
facilitate the acquisition of that branch of science which 
has been aptly denominated the Poetry of Mathematics, 
bat which, unlike other poetry, is preéminently practical 
and useful, being, in the language of Prof. Bartlett, indis- 
pensable to the machinest, the architect, and the engineer, 
whether civil or military. 

Apart, too, from the intrinsic merit of this production, 
there is the fact that it is a thing of Virginia growth. Its 
author was born in Virginia, was educated at her Univer- 
sity, and is now devoting his time and talents to the in- 
struction of her youth. We hope that other young men 
will imitate Mr. S. in shunning the less elevati:.< pursuits 
of public life, and devete themselves to that order of 
trath which changes not with changing times, but is a 
 ernza és dec” to all who find it. 


The Address of the Hon. Willoughby Newton, at the 
Port Royal (Va.) Agricultural Fair, November, 1853, has 
been published in a handsome form by a Fredericksburg 
press, and well deserves the honors of type for its graces 
of style, and valuable suggestions. 


We rejoiced that a good text- | 
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SKETCHES OF THE [RisH Bar. By the Rt. Hon. Ricn- 
ARD Lator Sueit, M. P. With Memoir and Notes, 
By R. Shelton Mackenzie, ).C.L. In two volumes, 
Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. [From J. W. 
Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


The very title of this work is enough to ensure it a 
large sale, for it is suggestive of fun and eloquence, pa- 
thos aud humor; in short of all the delightful qualities 
which belong to that most agreeable person—the educa- 
ted Irishman. Mr. Sheil was himself a lawyer of great 
eminence, and a writer of no ordinary degree of merit; 
and in his death, which occurred about three years ago, 
while he was the representative of the English nation at 
the Court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ireland lost 
one of her most gifted sons. Mr. Redfield has done well 
to republish these pleasant and valuable Sxetches in so 
neat a form. 

Essays on the Philosophical Writers and other Men of 
Letters. By Tuomas De Quincey. In Two Volumes. 
Boston, Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1854. [From A, 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


De Quincey becomes too intensely metaphysical in 
these Essays to please the generality of readers, and we 
noust say that for amusement we should prefer something 
less abstruse: yet there are many to whom such iuvesti- 
gations as the Opium Eater pursues are highly attract- 
ive, and furnish even entertuinment. The volumes before 
us are issued in the same charming typography which 
rendered their predecessors so acceptable. 


Hanpbooks of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By 
Dionysius Larpyner, D.C.L, &c. Third Course. 
METEORULOGY—AsTRONOMY. Philadelphia: Blanch- 
ard and Lea. 1354. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 
Dr. Larduer’s fume as a Professor is sufficiently well 

established to secure for any book he may give to the 

public a favorable reception. The present volume is 

a valuable text-book for the student in the particular 

branches of science of which it treats, and the handsome 

style in which it has been put forth by the American 
publishers will render it all the more serviceable. 
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From one of our own printing offices, (that of H. K. 
Ellyson,) there has been issued a neat brochure coutaiu- 
ing a “ Lecture on the Atmosphere,” by Bennet Puryear, 
Esq., a Professor in Richmoud College. The lecture 
presents, in a popular and agreeable manner, some stri- 
king facts connected with Atmospheric phenomena, and 
may be read with interest and profit by everybody. 


“The Memorial of sundry citizens of the county of 
Halifax to the Virginia Legislature, praying for the es- 
tablishment of Free Schools in the State,” is an adinira- 
ble paper on the importance of Popular Education. It is 
understood to be trum the pen of James C. Bruce, Esq., 
a gentleman widely known for his literary acquirements, 
und his enlightened patriotism in respect of our Educa- 
tional system. It should be read and pondered through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Professor De Bow, of the Census Bureau, will accept 
our best thanks for the noble volume containing the full 
returns of the Census of 1850. Itis a monument to the 
joint industry aud research of himself und bis predecessur 
in office. 





